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The New Music of Oliver Ditson & Co., for the 





Reminiscences of Musical Celebri- 
ties.---X., 


_o— 
TAMBURINI. 
PREPARED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Probably the greatest baritone who has ap- 
peared upon the modern operatic stage was 
Tamburini. He was born March 28th, 1800, 
at Faénza, and from his childhood was con- 
stantly associated with musicians, some of 
whom were of great ability. His father, Pas- 
quale Tamburini, was a professor of music at 
Faénza, andaclarionet, horn, and trumpet-play- 
er. When Tamburini was but nine years of 
age his father undertook to make a horn-player 
of him, but the effects of his practice on this 
instrument inducing a serious illness his father 
was wise enough to refrain from pushing him 
any further in this direction. Having removed 
to Fossombrone, the father placed his son un- 
der the care of Bossi, a chapel-master of that 
place. He received singing lessons from this 
instructor for three years, and then, returning to 
Faénza, at once became a member of the cho- 
rus at the opera of his native town. 

Young as he was, he had the intuition to 
discern what qualities were most desirable to 
make an artist, and having had the advantage 
of hearing Monbelli, David and Donzelli, he 
was at the utmost pains to form his own meth- 
od upon that of one or the other of these celeb- 
rities. His voice having settled down as a 
baritone, induced him at the age of eighteen 


self to Bologna, where a director of a specta- 
cle at Cento, having fallen in with him, at once 
engaged him. Travelling from place to place 
among minor cities and towns, he rapidly 
learned the rudiments of his profession, but be- 
fore he was sufficiently instructed to take lead- 
ing business he ventured upon a début at the 


o’clock in the morning the great baritone’s 
staunch adherents held possession, waving their 
hats triumphantly, and shouting ‘‘Victory and 
Tamburini!” as the curtain descended. The 
next night the Tamburinists were again at their 
posts, and a renewal of the previous disturbance 
was threatened, when Laporte came forward and 
announced having received a note from Tambu- 
rini, and a few nights afterwards the pet bari- 
tone reappeared. In the season following no 
attempt was made to do without Tamburini, and 
peace was restored to the managerial camp. 

After his first appearance in London, Tambu- 
rini’s career experienced few vicissitudes, and 
he continued, even after time had wasted the 
freshness and power of his voice, the favorite of 
the London operatic stage. 





Put on Your Armor. 
A 
A FEW LIFE PICTURES. 


There is a dream of existence which is as 
much our birthright as the auroral preparation 
ere the pomp of day. All nativity should be 
joyous and devoutly welcome; a signal-messen- 
ger for eyrie and community; another worker 
in the Father’s vineyard; a fellow-spirit bound 
for immortal progress. 

Experience too often compels us to the 
converse testimony. Weeping, wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth; betrayed confidence, disap- 
pointed hopes, poverty, neglect, abuse, crime. 
This occurs in marriage as well as out of wed- 
lock, and strews our shores with human wrecks, 
like the recent gales which uprooted trees by 
the acres, sunk vessels and their crews, de- 
stroyed fleets, multiplied widows and orphans, 
hung flags at half-mast in many a town. 

The intense struggle for being is patent to 
those who are in the wake of observation. At 
every hour of the night certain raps and alarms 








“Teatro Nuovo” at Naples, where, being but 
coldly received, he tried his fortune at Florence, 


send hundreds upon their course. Printers, 
bakers, market-, milk-, ice-men take an early 





only to meet with similar misfortune. The 
chief cause of his failure at each of these places | 
was his disposition to sing flat, a defect which | 
he never thoroughly overcame. 

In spite of his cold reception at Florence he 
obtained an engagement at Leghorn for the Car- 
nival of 1820. At this city the great warmth | 
of -his reception amply revenged the decision of 
the Florentines, and he continued in the high 
favor of his audiences during the entire en- 
Assiduous study at Leghorn en- 


gagement. 
abled him to make an assuring success at Turin, 
and in the spring of 1522 he went to La Scala, 
in Milan, where he was thoroughly successful. 
In the following year he visited Trieste. While 
passing through Venice he sang at the Fenice, 
and at a concert given by the court which Ros- 
sini directed. From that hour Tamburini’s 
fortune may be said to have been made; for 
from Trieste he went to Rome, where he re- 
mained two years, and then, returning to Ven- 
ice, sung in Rossini’s ‘‘Moise,” and divided the 
applause with de Meric Lalande and M. David. 
After a series of triumphs at Palermo, Naples, 
Milan, Vienna and Genoa, the opportunity was 
afforded him of appearing in Paris, where, in 
October, 1832, .e débuted at ‘Les Italiens” as 
*Dandini” in Rossini’s ‘‘La Cenerentola,” and 
at once established himself as belonging to the 
first rank of trans-Alpine artists. 

In 1832 Tamburini made his first appearance 
in London in the same character, and at once | 
estavlished a reputation which continued for 
‘Tamburini’s 





nearly a quarter of a century. | 

voice was of great compass and flexibility, and 
unexceptionable. He 

many accomplishments and few -faults. His | 

versatility was great and his range of characters | 

He enjoyed | 


his method possessed 


extended from ‘lago” to ‘‘Figaro.” 
agreater popular success than any baritone who 
has appeared within the last fifty years, but 
critical musicians did not rank him as high as 
some of his predecessors, owing to the tault | 





previously mentioned (an unpardonable one to 
sensitive cars), that of singing false at times. | 
Although always a reliable, he was not always | 


an even, singer. His mannerism was of a most | 
distinct type, and was a characteristic upon | 
which he was exceedingly sore. Asan instance, 
may be mentioned a scene which took place | 
between hitaself and Madame Viardot Garcia | 
when singing at Covent Garden in the duet 
*O quardate che figura !” at that time immensely | 
popular. The prima donna, catching his pecu- 
liar manner, deliberately mimicked the baritone 





throughout, for the purpose, she protested, of 
retaining artistic harmony with him. He, | 
scarcely able to restrain his anger upon the | 
stage, burst into a torrent of rage when the cur- | 
tain fell, and so denounced the lady that she | 
forever after declined to sing with him. With | 
Grisi, Rubini and Lablache, Tamburini was | 
joined to make up that remakable quartette | 
| 


j 
| 


which season after season was sustained by the 
enraptured public of London. Opera mana- 
gers, jealous of what they termed a monopoly | 
(for all artists commanded heavy guarantees), | 
attempted but vainly to separate this quartette 
which the opera subscribers would have spite 
of every pretext to which managers resorted. — | 
As an instance of the strong feeling for these 
be memorable 


row. 


favorites mentioned the ' 
Tamburini 


the season of 1840-41 at Her Majesty’s Theater, 


may 


This was witnessed eee) 
j 
| 
| 


then under the management of M. Laporte. 
This manager had ventured upon a season and 
had substituted Sig. Coletti for Tamburini. The | 
first appearance of Coletti was received with 
disapprobation, but when “i Puritani” was an- 
nounced with Tamburini in one of his greatest 
characters omitted, the storm which had been | 
brewing broke forth with great violence, anda 
disturbance greater than had been witnessed 
since the John Kemble riot of 1809 was the re- | 
sult. The pertormance of the opera on this | 
occasion was allowed to proceed uninterrupted 
by occasional hisses levelled at the un- | 
When the curtain fell, how- 


save 
fortunate Coletti. 
ever, loud calls were heard for M. Laporte, 
and still louder shouts for Tamburini. When 
the orchestra began to play for the ballet, in 
which Cerito was to make her dedut, the dissat- 
istied portion of the audience burst into such 
an uproar that it became impossible for the 
musicians to proceed. M. Laporte then ap- 
peared and attempted to make a speech, during 
which his statements as to being unable to en- | 
gage Tamburini were received with derisive 
epithets and hisses. 
the ballet to begin, and the curtain went up. 
Again the storm broke forth, and with renewed 
fury. The musicians were unable to hear each 


other, and the dancers, seeing that all attempts 


Laporte retired, ordered 


were Vain, and being afraid to quit the stage, 
quictly seated themselves, to the great amuse- 
ment of the house. 
came forward, and again and again were his fu- 


Again and again Laporte 


tile arguments squelched by the indignant de- 
nunciation of Tamburini’s partisans. After the 
dancers had been waiting an hour or more upon 
the stage, and a violent crisis seeming imminent, 
Laporte became placable. First he offered to 
This un- 
“Will 
you engage him? yes or no!” shouted the sup- 
Laporte answered that he 
would make proposals, and if This would not 
Yes or no!” reiterated the Tamburinists. 
shouted the manager's friends. La- 
“Same 


engage Tamburini on ‘‘conditions.” 
fortunate word again upset everything. 


porters of Tamburini. 





do. 
“Say no!” 
porte then began to talk about terms. 
as last year!” unanimously exclaimed the ‘‘om- 
nibus” and stalls. Upon this, Laporte bowed 
and withdrew, and, one of his friends venturing 
to step upon the stage, the occupants of the 
‘omnibus'’ jumped upon the stage and at one 


| workmen bound a long distance with pails and 
; the small package in paper or handkerchief. 


| desired olive-branches in premises already over- 


| stretch of fancy to realize the pinch and hero- 


or kin, disaster having shorn her of those once 


| oil for her lamp. 


start. They are followed later by droves of 


Some drag their length wearily; others, of 
stouter frame, plod on contentedly, beguiling 
the walk by friendly putfs. These are backed 
at home by the diligent wife, mother, sister, 
landlady, who must be up betimes to serve the 
What long drill, and yet the work 
is never done! Where the busy housekeeper 
has feeble health she is a martyr to such over- 
strain. She tries to keep her husband neat and 
mended; the children are a constant care, and 
their wants perpetual; the domicile haunts 
her with its incessant demands; washing, 
ironing, baking are imperative. The extraor- 
dinary effort takes the sap from her frame, and 
a sort of despair settles down. Although our 
alms-houses and offices teem with occupants 
she cannot have assistance, for the wages forbid. 
She must wear on till the outer gate open and 
she is released. 

These are ordinary cases and so attract but 
slight, if any, notice. The confessor and ad- 
viser listen to tales till the whole brain is sick 
and the heart weary. A modest woman tells 
you that she was daintily reared and never did 
ahard turn. She married well and lived hap- 
pily. A grave malady reduced their means 
and death closed that chapter. In deepest 
sorrow she was compelled to cast about for 
support. With no trade or preparation for 
business she improvised occupation and applied 
herself to her severe struggle. She took small 
quarters, difficult to procure because no one 


frugal meal. 


stocked. She must beg to be admitted even 
with rent in her clasp. All night she keeps her 
vigils to contrive what she cando. Her precious 
time is frittered in looking for a plank on which 
to stand. If she presumes to think of a whole 
house, why, no one will admit her without 
guarantee, and where is such to be found? ~The 
closet is at last empty, and little ones cry for 
bread; she must go out, uncertain where she 
can obtain enough to supply one meal. No 
wonder she thinks God and man have forsaken 
her. She only asked to be set on her feet; she 
could row her own boat. The name of these 
illustrations is legion. 

A tap at the door, and a quiet, smiling face 
presents its claim and asks to be bridged over. 
He has that in his cranium which he must ul- 
timate, but in the meanwhile he and his must 
keep their wheels in motion. It requires no 
ism of this special class. They have reliance 
in their intuitions, and feel it their duty and 
mission to achieve. Do they not find rugged 
lines? They best cap tell. 

A disabled man in a far-off town lies wasting 
and tading. His brave mate, spurred by neces- | 
sity, changes an accomplishment into a craft | 
and travels far and wide to sell her wares for 
their mutual benefit. Encouraged here and re- 
pulsed there, often insulted, and her brow made 
to crimson, she srudges on with affection for 
her motor and faith her guiding-star. Are 
there not briers in such a path, flinty stones and 
miry places? A new summons reminds you of 
a professional acquaintance of the ‘‘long ago. 
He was ever ready to serve others till a change 


reversed his currents, and he passed to the 
further shore. Prop after prop fails the sur- 
viving half till she stands penniless without kith 
able and wiiling to aid. She must now start 
anew and coin her modicum of strength into 
Is hers a light task? Let 
those who have been thus tried answer. 

The drama has not closed; agonized parents 
appear before you. They have toiled early and 
late; done almost the impossible; surmounted 
untold obstacles; borne injustice and many a 
cross; illness andthrilling pangs. They thought 
they had suffered, but now they feel that they 
had sailed on rose-leaves and inhaled nectar 
eompared to the bolt which has dashed them to 
the earth. Some fiend, wild with passion, has 
clutched their pure lamb and left her senseless 
but not dead. A ploughshare has run over 
them, a fire has scorched them. They are pal- 
sied with attiright and unmerited wrong. Who 
can, who shall, picture such grief? All that we 
have rehearsed is but as a match toa great con- 


giant in a saint to brandish his sword and walk 
right and left. This to be coupled by earnest, 
domestic training in habits of industry, sim- 
plicity, chastity and independence. Well may 
we say, Buckle on your armor, for the warfare 
is fearful! Intemperance meets us at every 
step. It strips our abodes of comfort; demoral- 
izes our scions hereditarily and practically, 
crushes our women, and produces pandemonium. 
Tobacco in every form vitiates the air, steals 
the bloom from cheeks, reduces finances, and 
sends our sisters to early graves. It is the 
secret cause of half their debility, and should 
get from physicians condemnation as well as 
acknowledgment. 

The unparalleled frauds and defalcations of 
the age make us tremble az a nation and call for 
real, not nominal, investigation, prompt punish- 
ment and universal scorn. More than this, 
nursery lessons and Spartan examples. 

Life is a battle, and whoever would wage it 
and conquer must arm himself from crown to 
sole, and go forth determined to do yeoman’s 
service. There is no lift; we must remain in 
the harness, head up, eye and ear open, every 
sense aroused. We must sleep on our guns, 
and at every seeming break rally fora surprise. 
High béaven meant it so, and lulls are rare and 
far between. Let us accept destiny and do its 
bidding. The result is ‘‘over there.” 





A Chance Acquaintance, 


—e- 
NOT FROM THE “ATLANTIC.” 

Mrs. B. is a thrifty widow living on a street 
adjacent to East Central. She keeps a cow and 
some hens, and sends her butter and eggs to 
Clark’s, inexchange for groceries. A few days 
ago she started her boy, Ira, to the store, about 
two o'clock, with a basket of eggs, to get a pound 
of sugar and a quarter of Japan for the regale- 
ment of Mrs. Jones, who had signalized her in- 
tention to dropintoteathat afternoon. Ira had 
peremptory orders to make haste, and until he 
reached Union street his determination to be 
back in twenty minutes never wavered. At 
Union street he came across another boy un- 
known to him, but with a bright new wagon, 
gorgeous with yellow paint striped with red, 
and a nice little thing for the toting of parcels. 
The strange boy was delighted to secure com- 
panionship, and, putting the basket of eggs in 
the wagon, the twain put for Clark’s in a hila- 
rious mood and made their cart rattle so that it 
woke up Mr. Morse, who had spread himself in 
the shade of a horse-chestnut tree to dream of 
his seven per cents. and the rebuilding of the 
tavern. 

But alas for the uncertainty of human calcu- 
lations! When the store was reached the eggs 
had undergone such a metamorphosis that they 
could not have been identified by the hen who 
laid them had she been put under oath by the 
trial-iustice; and Ira could not induce the 
clerks in the store to take them, nor let him 
have the sugar and tea. Then he went to the 
bakery and made an interesting argument to 
the presiding genius of that establishment, de- 
signed to show that the intrinsic value of eggs 
in that condition was really enhanced for use in 
baking, as the labor of beating was in good 
measure saved. The argument was logical, but, 
the case being without precedents, could not be 
sustained any more than if it had been pending 
in the Supreme Court; and though the baker 
could not refute the argument, he would not 
buy the eggs. All the time the basket was 
dripping considerably, and the legs of Ira’s pan- 
taloons were gathering accumulated evidence of 
the original disaster and adding to its magni- 
tude. Despair now seized him, and in the hope 
of saving the basket he emptied the contents 
into the gutter and made for the iron pump. 
Here he found the other boy vainly trying to 
cleanse the wagon of the fluid which had run 
through the bottom of the basket, damaging the 
bottom of the wagon and putting other bottoms 
in great peril, of which the two lads began to 
have most painful apprehensions, not without 
reason. They washed and drenched and scrub- 
bed, begged soap, got sand, and exhausted their 
ingenuity and their strength; but all to no pur- 
pose. The confounded sticky matter could not 
be impelled to leave. 

In the meantime the widow B. had become 
nervous. Tea-time passed; the water had 
boiled away; the flapjacks had cooled. Mrs. 
Jones, accustomed to have tea ‘‘reg’lar,” was 
showing signs of disgust, and yet that boy Ira 
did not put in an appearance. Unabie to bear 
it longer she put on her old checked hood, and 
pulling a healthy offshoot from an apple tree, 
she made for Clark’s at a speed not much sur- 
passed by the boys when they disturbed the 
slumbers of the weary patriarch under the horse- 
chestnut. The boys were so engaged in pres- 
ent duties that her approach was unnoticed as 
she charged down upon them; and in less than 
two seconds from her arrival there was nothing 
near that pump but a broken wagon, a crushed 
basket, and the butt end of a stick belonging to 
an apple-tree down East Central street. Out on 
Pond street a little way, however, there was a 
wail that would have done honor to the children 
of Israel in the day of their adversity, and what 
might have been taken as the remnant of a Cold 
Water Army suddenly dispersed by a summer 
thundergust. 

Those broken eggs broke the friendship be- 
tween Mrs. B. and Mrs Jones, and gave Ira a 
bad name and a crushed spirit. 

Moral.—Never put all your eggs in one bas- 
ket, and keep clear of chance acquaintances. 

Natick, Mass. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Day “Around the Cape.” 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

MANCHESTER, Mass., Sept. 8, 1873. 

The phrase, ** Around the Cape,” is too familiar 

to the readers of the Commonwealth in this 
vicinity to need an explanation. The day our 
party had appointed for the drive broke bright 
and beautiful; at an early hour the ladies were 
in readiness, and the air of secrecy with which 
the baskets were packed away in the barge 
would, under other circumstances, have excited 








flagration. Where is the redress, and what 
salutary lesson is to be learned therefrom? 
With wily ways the tempter is everywhere ! 
dogging the steps of the innocent, and luring | 
them into trails of vice. He parleys at the | 
vestibule, he creeps into our kitchens, he glides | 
through our parlors. He has a lawful compan- | 
ion here, a mistress there, and victims as many i 
as he can entice in hotels. He is at the depots; 
on the corners of the streets; in all convey- 
ances; on bridges; in wayside places; about | 
emporiums of labor; in stores; and wherever 
youth frequents, whether for sanitary purposes, 
necessity or pleasure. The beautiful and the 
talented are caught in his maw as well as the | 


| interests. 


the suspicion of some guardian of the State's 
About 9 A. M. came the word, ‘All 
aboard!” and we were off for Cape Ann. 

The roads were in fine condition; the air 
crisp and invigorating; and occasional glimpses 
of the sea through the opening foliage increased 
the beauty of the scenery. A brisk trot of four 
miles and we pass the beautiful and much-fre- 
quented watering place known as ‘‘Magnolia 
Village.” Here a spacious hotel is in operation 
under the direction of Mr. Allen Knowlton, 
which, together with other houses for the ac- 


‘commodation of visitors, we are informed, have 


been largely patronized this season. 
The town of Gloucester, with its towering 


ignorant and unattractive. In righteous indig-| church-spires and forests of masts, soon be* 
nation we face society and demand protection | comes visible: and as we pass we notice the 
and retribution. The ways are all paved and Tuins of the recent fire. which has sadly marred 
excused for one side; they are hedged in and the beauty of the principal business street, 
annihilating for the other. There is no sex in| while the disasters in the bay of St. Lawrence 
virtue, and none should be admitted. If our| has cast a gloom over the fishing interests. 
| daughters are driven to attics and pens, our! But there is evidently a spirit of enterprise in, There is the usual amount of noise and bustle | we make our way through the clear lower 
|sons should equally share in opprobrium and the place that will rise above misfortune. 
At Rockport we stop for a short time to | ant event; the rumble of diligences; the queer 


As it is, we uphold the one and condemn 
What a canker-spot rests upon us! 


| Cost. 
| the other. 


| 


} 


| It is eating into our very vitals; it is the scourge 


visit the ‘‘breakwater.” 


break with tremendous force upon these shores, 
evidence of which may be seen at the Rockport 
breakwater, the outer wall of which has been 
crushed in by the waves. And we were told 
that every storm adds in some measure to the 
ruin. 

At Pigeon Covea number of vessels there were 
loading with granite, and evidences of industry 
and enterprise were everywhere visible. Pass- 
ing on to ‘“‘Ocean View,” the extreme point of 
Cape Ann, we alight in a fine grove. Here the 
ladies announce that refreshments are at hand, 
and the baskets and packages are produced and 
their contents discussed with evident relish and 
enjoyment. After which we visit the observa- 
tory, erected on a slight eminence; and what 
before had been broken and uncertain glimpses, 
now becomes one broad and unobstructed view 
of the ocean in all its beauty andgrandeur. As 
far as the eye can reach its free and bounding 
billows surge and foam in the sunlight; and 
away beyond our range of vision its wild and 
restless waters roll, deepening, ever broadening, 


may carn a few centimes; and gaily at last we 
are off to the merry jingling of bells and loud 
cracking of whips, and waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs to the party of gentlemen who, 
equipped for climbing, set out bravely on foot, 
but are not sorry to be picked up at the end of 
a few miles of up-hill. 3 

This great pass, which, it will be remembered, 
was constructed by the first Napoleon, is one of 
the finest in Switzerland, and, though not as 
high as one or two others, such are the fearful 
difficulties which have been overcome that 
there is nothing which can excel it in wonder. 
At its summit, where is the hospice, we stand 
hundreds of feet higher than the top of Mount 
Washington, and here find a hospitable welcome 
and are provided with red wine and cake by the 
monks, who seem agreeable, intelligent men. 
There is a fine portrait of the First Consul at 
the age of twenty-three, and we notice on the 
table Mozart's Twelfth Mass and many oratorios 
of the great composers, while an organ graces 
the room, and numbers of excellent books on the 





on. Numerous vessels are passing in every 
direction; some, far away, mere specks on the 
horizon; others so near that their cordage and 
movements can be distinctly traced; and as we 
gaze upon the scene before us the mind wanders 
away to other seas and other lands, and becomes 
wrapped in an indescribable mist in its endeay- 
ors to comprehend the vastness of the situation. 
To the north the Isles of Shoals and the coast- 
line from Ipswich far down the shore past Ports- 
mouth, stand out with remarkable distinctness. 
We spent an hour rambling among the beau- 
tiful groves and listening to the changeless mur- 
murs of the sea. Then, with a silent vow to 
come again, we pass on through Lanesville to 
Bay View, our next stopping-place. Here, by 
the courtesy of the foreman, we were permitted 
to visit the work-sheds of the Granite Company, 
where huge blocks of granite were being trans- 
furmed into bases and cornices and capitals of 
beautiful design and exquisite workmansibip— 
one enormous block, dressed and ready for ship- 
ment, we were told, weighing more then one 
hundred tons. The quarries from which the 
granite is taken were also visited, and here is 
demonstrated in a remarkable degree the power 





of mind over matter. A track is laid down into 
and near one side of the quarry, upon which is 
placed a car of sufficient strength, and with the 
aid of machinery stones of enormous weight 
are raised to a proper height and swung over 
and placed upon the car with ease and dispatch ; 
the car is then run off to the company’s wharf, 
where the work-sheds are situated. Near-by, 
on an eminence overlooking the bay, to the 
north, the residence of Gen. Butler was pointed 
out to us. 

Proceeding, we pass Annisquam, and on to 
Gloucester by the way of ‘‘River Dale.” Here 
the lengthening shadows admonish us that the 
day is far spent, and, after a sharp drive of little 
more than an hour, we arrive home at Man- 
chester. 

The day had been one of enjoyment from be- 
ginning to end, and if any one wishes to spend 
a day aside from business and care, where the 
eye may not tire of seeing, and the mind may 
commune with the grand and beautiful in na- 
ture, we advise a drive around the Cape. 

B. H. R. 





A Young Woman Abroad. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
SWITZERLAND, Aug. 18, 1873. 
ZURICH. 

One of the loveliest places, surely, that this 
earth can boast is Zurich, cosily situated on the 
lake which gives the town its name. From our 
windows we look down on the emerald waters 
of the lake, covered with gaily-colored boats 
and surrounded by pretty villages, while beyond 
rise the snow-covered Alps with their purple 
sides, so much more beautiful than any picture 
can ever present them. ‘The place is a center 
of literary cultivation where many great men 
have been educated, and there isa fine poly- 
technical school where are a number of young 
American students. There is a very interest- 
ing museum, which counts among its greatest 
treasures the relics of a race long past—the 
original inhabitants of the place—who are sup- 
posed to have built their houses upon piles in 
the lake, for protection from wild beasts and 
their aggressive neighbors. In the library we 
are shown some exceedingly valuable letters, 
among them one of Zwingle to his wife, another 
of Frederic the Great, and two or three written 
by the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. A visit to 
the extensive silk manufactories, too, is well 
worth one’s while. 

OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 

Our journey from this point becomes inde- 
scribably delightful and varied, taking us through 
picturesque towns, over broken country, past 
the lovely Wallenstadt See, into long tunnels 
from which we suddenly emerge to entrancing 
views of eternal snows and perpetual summer, 
finally bringing us to the glorious Via Mala 
Pass where we have our first sight of one of the 
famous Swiss mountain-passes. Grand and im- 
posing are the tremendous boulders which rise 
before us to the dizzy height of fifteen hundred 
feet, while we catch our breath involuntarily as 
we glance down, down, down, to the angrily- 
rushing river far below us in its rocky bed. 
Just beyond we see high above our heads the 
stately ruins of the castle of Hohen-Raeten, 
which dates its erection back to fuur hundred 
years B. C., to which, inaccessible as it appears, 
an open path ascends from a valley below. 

From this pass we go over the great Ober 
Alp to Andermatt, nestled down among the 
mountains, where we stop to lunch off fresh 
trout from the Ober Alp See and nice Swiss 
rolls and honey, and where the Italian ‘“‘polen- | 
ta” is introduced to us, proving to be very like 
our home dish, ‘‘hasty-pudding.” 

THE RHONE GLACIER. 


shelf indicate refined tastes in these men who 
here devote their lives to a noble work. As we 
sip our wine and listen to the tales of danger 
and suffering related by a young priest, the 
door opens and in bounds a monstrous dog, a 
splendid fellow, of a soft, silky, brown color, and 
the perfect impersonation uf strength, sagacity 
and intelligence, though he is said to be only 
two years old. He seems as interested in all 
our movements as a brute can be, and when we 
leave he follows us to the very doors of the 
vehicles, his large brown eyes looking up at us. 
All along the road are scattered small, desolate- 
looking houses marked Refuge 1, 2, 3, &c. 
One cannot but feel the greatest admiration for 
the man who could conceive and execute the 
idea of carrying a road through this seemingly 
impassable locality. The engineering of it is 
something marvellous; to go upward to the 
frightful distance of 6627 feet, and scarcely be 
conscious that you are ascending at all, is al- 
most incredible. It winds up and in and out 
the sides of the mountain like a long gray ser- 
pent, so strong and so carefully kept that one 
has the most perfect sense of security all 
through the route, and there is nothing to take 
the attention from the scene around, which in- 
deed fills one with the deepest awe and gran- 
deur, with impressions which are inexpressible, 
which bow the beholder down before ‘‘God's 
majesty which sitteth upon the hills.” Is it not 
most beautiful too, with these snow-mountains 
around us, snow-drifts at the sides of our vehi- 
cles and snow under the horses’ feet, that on 
green slopes around cows and goats are feed- 
ing on the soft grass and thousands of flowers 
fill the air with fragrance? Nowhere do we see 
such legions of flowers. All we have at home 
grow in the greatest luxuriance, and mingled 
with them are the Alpine-roses, so like a small 
perfect rhododendron, with the same dark-green 
fuliage, and among these grow tall white lilies 
blooming out into clusters of silver bells in the 
midst of their deep brilliant color. 
ENTERING ITALY. 

We take our farewell of the Simplon as we 
approach Italy, into which we enter by the town 
of Dowo d’Osola, a place which is thoroughly 
Italian, with queer narrow streets and crazy 
houses, with the most dirty-faced children, and 
beer-shops at every corner, without the least of 
that romantic appearance which it is generally 
supposed arything Italian must have. 

As we near Lago Maggiore, however, the 
beauty of the country. grows upon us. We see 
now-and-then pretty Romanish costumes, and 
dark-eyed, round-faced girls at work in the 
fields. Fig and olive trees grow by the road- 
side, maize-fields stretch for miles over the 
land, and mulberry trees with their black full 
berries and grape vines full of fruit hang tempt- 
ingly near our reach. The vineyards are pret- 
tier here than on the Rhine and the Danube, 
the vines being trained over graceful arches and 
allowed to climb up into the trees, where they 
form a bewildering tangle. 

THE LAKES. 
Lago Maggiore has the color of a melted 


own Lake Winnipiseogee; it is so clear and 
transparent that one feels an almost irresistible 
desire to plunge into its cool depths. All 
along the shores and running into the little 
nooks are the same picturesque boats we first 
saw on Lake Zurich, with their gaily-colored 
awnings and such prettily painted bows and small 
bright flags floating from the many poles and 
the stern. 

The Isola Bella we find as charming a place 
as anything artificial could possibly be. Its 
ten terraces rise one above another to the height 
of one hundred feet above the lake; on each 
terrace hundreds of tropical plants and vines. 
Oranges and lemons appear in various stages of 
ripening, and strange birds add their gorgeous 
plumage to the general effect, while white and 
pink oleanders grow to enormous trees, contribu- 
ting softness of color and richness of perfume. 
Allthrougk the island, too, we find little clusters 
of the delicate maiden’s-hair fern. The cha- 
teau is curious, and contains many mediocre 
pictures, which, however, nobody cares to study 
while there is so much that is more attractive 
without. 

We find these Italian lakes all equally beauti- 
ful, the water ever that same magnifieent green, 
with its sheen of silver and reflection of heaven’s 
own blue. The most attractive part of Italy 
we must give up on account of the malarial 
season, but the region visited is not likely to 
be soon forgotten. 

ST. GOTHARD PASS. 

We next find ourselves on the Pass of St. 
Gothard, where we have an entirely new expe- 
rience. Starting out in the diligence in a pour- 
ing rain, very little of the glory of the Simplon 








Between this place and Domo d'Osola we | 


cross the Furka Pass, spending the night at the | 
edge of the great Rhone Glacier. Entering | 


as we pick our way along, the great depth of 
this enormous body of ice, so fearfully cold, so 
dangerous, and yet so beautiful, with its exquis- 
ite prismatic reflections on every side, its pre- 
vailing tint of delicate blue, and the strange 
rumbling sound of the rushing water under- 
neath. This glacier is the source of the river 
Rhone, and the water which comes from it is 
just the color of the ice. All along the very 
edges of the ice grow the pretty red Alpine 
roses, the blue harebells, and the golden marsh- 


the arch cut into the side we begin to realize, | 


Looking up we see, perhaps far above us, just 
the top of a snow-covered mountain peering 
through the clouds like the head of a giant; 
again we rise above the clouds, which, floating 
in broken masses beneath, reveal occasionally 
a huge glacier with a torrent rushing from under 
its snowy breast, or a glimpse of peaceful fields 
with herds of cattle grazing, the tinkle of their 
many beils coming up to us like the sound of 
distant sleigh-bells in a storm. One picture 
succeeds another in a constantly changing and 
fascinating effect. 
and a refuge where thousands of poor people 
are fed annually. It is a long distance above 
vegetation of any kind except the hardy Alpine- 
rose, and is surrounded by snow and ice, for, 





mallows; but, not satisfied with these, some of 
our party with the aid of our stout alpen- 
stocks and with no little exertion, climb higher 
and higher till at last we are rewarded by find- 
ing a few of the wonderful flowers of Switzer- 
land—the Idalweis—which is a triumph indeed, 


tained only in the almost inaccessible haunts of 


the chamois. 
THE GREAT SIMPLON. 


We next start for our trip over the Great 
Simplon; and really the start of a large party 





from one of these places is worth the seeing. 


These breakwaters, of jargon of the cochers as they coax and pet their 


which there are several in this vicinity, are of, horses; the picturesque groups standing here- 
of high and low; the drain upon good blood. | vital importance to the interests of the Cape, | and-there; the heaps of baggage, shawls and 


i 


The lion, public opinion, sleeps upon his lair. | as there is no natural harbor or shelter for ves- | alpen-stocks; the fancy costumes of postillons 
It needs to be roused by the thunder of justice | sels after leaving Gloucester until Annigguam | and of townspeople who stand around ready and 


and the might of love. Our exigency is fora'is reached; and in heavy storms the waves willing to undertake any service by which they 





as they are now very rare, and usually are ob- | 


with an altitude of 6936 feet, this is the coldest 
of all the mountain passes. Avalanches sweep 
down often over the ruad, and heavy rains, too, 
are very frequent; but these latter we have to 
thank for the creation of enchanting though 
transient waterfalls, which, starting from the 
tops of high mountains in silver threads, ex- 
| pand as they descend till they break in a broad 
| veil over some projecting rock, their little 
foamy crests coming down in a hesitating, un- 
| certain way into the very road. 


| Free at last from the mists of the St. Gothard, | 
| afew days to be able to climb them. 


| which attends what is always here an import- | country to Interlachen, of which more anon. 


A Walp. 
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STOLZENFELS. 


When we landed here from the Rhine steam- 








emerald, with all the light and brilliancy of our | 


On the summit is a hotel | 








er, yesterday, we were told that we should have 
time before night to see either Ehrenbreitstein 
or Stolzenfels. We chose the castle, leaving 
the fortress until this morning. Our slow Ger- 
man horse carried us through the narrow streets 
of the town, beyond the palace, between vine- 
yards growing on hills as steep as the side of a 
house, and without the steps which we had seen 
farther down the river, like those up which Her- 
mann led his Dorothea home. We had river- 
glimpses and views of hills, and at last saw the 
yellow-brown castle itself, standing on its 
proud height, overlooking the Rhine and the 
opposite shore. 

At the foot of the long pathway men were 
waiting with chairs and donkeys with red sad- 
dlecloths. I chose a little mouse-colored beast 
marked No. 8. His name is Fritz, and I rec- 
ommend him to all Stolzenfels pilgrims as a 
good-tempered and safe donkey. I told his 
owner how good I thought him, and he said, 
“Oh, yes, he is young yet; only five years old.” 
He took me up the steep path without stumb- 
ling or showing any signs of weariness except 
breathing hard. ‘The path, cut in many places 
though solid rock, winds and twists half a doz- 
en times in the twenty minutes’ climb. There 
is no need of riding up, but I did it for love of 
donkeys, and walked down for love of ferns. 
Atthe top we found a guide waiting for us, 
and followed him into a little garden looking 
out over Father Rhine rolling his mud-colored 
waters swiftly down to the sea. We looked at 
the modern frescoes in the chapel, and went on 
to a courtyard, where hardy fuchias were 
growing, and a fountain sent up its spray into 
the air. When we went back into the castle 
we saw a heap of large felt shoes, which the 
guide told the gentlemen to put on. I imme- 
diately thought of Consuelo’s adventures in 
felt shoes in connection with a fountain in a 
castle courtyard, and wondered if we were to 
be taken down a subterranean stairway; but 
was reiissured when we were shown into a pret- 
ty hall with a smooth floor laid in parquetry. 

Stolzenfels is not a large castle, and the 
rooms are small, but well proportioned and 
nicely finished. The estate belongs to Empe- 
ror William, who had it from his brother, to 
whom it was given sume fifty years ago. We 
were taken into the Riltersaal, or armor-room, 
hung around with weapons and armor taken in 
the wars, bought or obtained by gift. A little 
room at the end holds a precious collection of 
Damascus blades, Malayan creeses, Andreas 
Hofer’s pistols, and swords which were once 
owned by Blucher, Tilly and Kosciusko. An- 
other room has modern frescoes of medieval 
German heroes, as examples of chivalric vir- 
tues. Some pictures, said to be by Murillo, 
Albert Diirer, and Germans of his time, hang 
in the rooms, but our guide did not point out 
more than one or two of them. He showed us 
Charlemagne’s cross, and old carved cabinets 
and oaken chairs of the sixteenth century, de- 
scribing them all in German. The felt shoes 
were slipped off before going up-stairs, and 
others put on at the top. We walked through 
the pretty parlors, audience-rooms and bed- 
chambers of the Emperor and Empress, and 
the bed-room, with its faded green coverlid, 
which once belonged to the late Queen of Prus- 
sia. Atevery window which looked out on the 
river the view seemed more charming than be- 
fore, and we left the little castle with regret. 
The walk down through the fern-covered ledges, 
by mountain springs and _ barberry-bushes, 
where the berries are just turning red, was no 
less delightful; and at every turn the yellow- 
brown castle stood out against its background of 
green woods until we lost it on our drive back. 

EHRENBREITSTEIN. : 

We walked through the town in the eve- 
ning, and at six in the morning were ready 
for Ehrenbreitstein. The fortress was frown- 
ing grimly in the morning light when we went 
across the river on the bridge of boats, and 
through the paved streets of the little village of 
Ehrenbreitstein. We got our tickets at the sub- 
commandant’s door, and walked up the steep 
winding path, where blackberries and ivy were 
growing, through the drawbridge to the for- 
tress-gate, where a civil young sergeant took 
us in charge. The Prussians are too good sol- 
diers to let visitors see anything of importance 
within their brick walls, and all that is really 
worth seeing is the view from the western side. 


| At our feet lay the Rhine, winding through the 


hills to Andernach, where we lost sight of it. 
Just north of Coblentz the Moselle flows in 
under a bridge, and its slaty waters may be dis- 
tinguished for a mile or two from the dull green 
ones of the Khine. Stolzenfels towered up 
from the woods beyond, and the fortresses of 
the Karthause returned Ehrenbreitstein’s frown. 
On the east are wooded hills and earthworks, 
and toward the south a winding path leads to 
the monument erected to the Prussians who 
fell in the war of 1866. The river-side of 
Ehrenbreitstein is certainly impregnable. No 
one can climb the perpendicular mass of slaty 
cliff, but the land side seems weaker. We 
saw no arms or ammunition, and when I asked 
the number of soldiers in the fortress the ser- 
geant said evasively that there were six or 
seven thousand in all the forts around Coblentz. 
Four hundred criminals are kept in Ehrenbreit- 
stein, and are taken out to work every morning 
and brought back every night escorted by a 
guard. We saw two squads of them, in blue 
jackets with red on the sleeves. Each man 
carried a tin basin under his arm, in true con- 
vict style. We saw in the town the head-dresses 
of the Rhenish girls. The maids at the hotel 
wore gilt or silver knives, like leaf-cutters, in 
their hair, and a shopkeeper showed us the little 
cap of scarlet or blue velvet, as large as the 
palm of one’s hand, embroidered with gold or 
silver, which should be worn on top of the 


meets our eyes, but most mysterious effects of , head, and some dolls in blue gowns, with black 
cloud and mist appear around us as we ride. aprons and handkerchiefs, and their hair dressed 


with the knife and cap. 
BINGEN. 

We took the steamer at ten o’clock for Bin- 
gen, and before long were on the most pictur- 
esque part of the Rhine. After we passed Lah- 
neck and Stolzenfels cloud-shadows appeared 
on the high hills, and the river wound among 
them until it seemed quite hemmed in. After 
that we were taken captive by the beauty of 
the Rhine. We sailed by villages, with steep 
roofs and quaint gables, full of suggestiveness 
to architects, and wonderfully like the drawing 
copies given to children. Every five minutes a 
ruined castle appeared on the top of a hill, until 
at last we gazed on a new one with calm indif- 
ference. Just as we were passing the steep 
cliffs of the Lorelei on our left, we were called 
to dinner, and a steamboat meal in Germany is 
an affair of ceremony, lasting an hour and a 


half, so that we saw many of the finest hills of! 
We lost Bach- | 


the Rhine at a disadvantage. 
arach, too, where the old song says the best 
Rhine wine is made; but we saw Bishop Haddo’s 
mouse-tower, an ugly building on a little island, 
just below Bingen, where we landed in the rain 
about three o'clock. I know that the hills 
around Bingen are beautiful and picturesque, 
but I had had too many early morning walks in 
Purple 
heather grows on them, and the vineyards are 
cared for with great diligence. 
TOWARDS PARIS. 

The next morning we waited an hour at Bin- 
genbriick, just below the town. At last the 
train came, and we went away in great magnifi- 
cence in a first-class carraiage, lined with red 
velvet, because we could not geta ticket to 





Paris in a second-class one without some 
trouble. Our road lay through the valley of 
the Nahe, which flows into the Rhine at Bingen, 
and every turn seemed more picturesque than 
the last. The vineyards changed to wheat- 
fields when we had gone a little way up the 
river, and before long we saw two poor little 
cows harnessed to a cart and made to help in 
the harvesting. In about an hour we had six 
minutes at a queer little village called Ober- 
stein, nestled in the rocks, with a church liter- 
ally built into a solid cliff. We bought some 
photographs of it at the station, and tried to get 
some lunch, for we had had a very light and 
early breakfast, and no fruit-women had ap- 
peared. Nothing fit to eat was to be had, 
however, and we went on our hungry way. 
The kills of the Nahe are very like the Green 
Mountains on each side of Rutland. The 
swift streams, the birches and oaks, the pines 
and spruces, all have a Vermontish look. 
But the pair of long-tailed black-and-white 
magpies, who did not ‘‘sit on a garden rail,” but 
flew about in the fields, the European blue-jays 
with their brown backs and blue-and-black mot- 
tled wings, and the purple heather, were sure 
proofs that we were not in New England. The 
sheaves of wheat, too, built together by the 
half-dozen into a little stack with a thatch on 
top, were an unfamiliar sight. 

We went on through Alsace until Metz 
Cathedral and the fortifications arose before us, 
and we deluded ourselves with the hope of a 
halt for lunch. But instead of the welcome 
‘‘Zwanzig minuten !” which we had hoped to hear 
we were curtly asked to change carriages, and 
after a rush through the station with hand-bags, 
shawl-straps and guide-books, we found our- 
selves steaming out of Metz with the arches of 
a Roman aqueduct for a feast to our eyes in- 
stead of twenty minutes at the buffet. 

Our next long stop was at Pagny, just over 
the French border. Was it for lunch? No! 
For a custom-house examination. We were 
driven into a rough little room, and kept there 
guarded by soldiers at the door until we had 
proved that we had no contraband goods. Our 
passports were in the bottom of a trunk, but the 
officers were civil enough not to demand them. 
When we went back into our carraige we found 
in it a Russian, evidently a man of wealth and 
culture, and his two boys, nice little fair-haired 
fellows of elevenand thirteen, who spoke French. 
When the guard came again for the passports, 
our pioneer, being ‘‘ negociant American,” was 
begged not to trouble himself, but the Russian 
was obliged to show his papers. The guard 
told us that we should dine at Nancy, but in- 
stead of going there we branched off, and our 
dinner vanished before us like John Gilpin’s. 
All that afternoon we went through little French 
villages, packed closely around an old church, 
with level farms lying outside them. Some- 
times we saw a fine chateau, and once in a while 
a manufacturing town, but never anything to 
eat. At about four o'clock the guard put his 
head into the window to ask if we wished to 
dine at Epernay. ‘‘A quelle heure?” gasped 
we. ‘‘A six heures, mesdames!” Two mortal 
hours more! The gentlemen took refuge in 
smoking, the boys went to sleep, and we bore 
the pangs of hunger as well as we could. At 
last, at a way station, a boy appeared with boxes 
of ‘Madeleines de Coramercy,” which we 
eagerly bought, thinking that they were Made- 
leine pears; but they proved to be pound-cakes, 
nourishing food, indeed, for famished travellers ! 
To make a long story short we had a good din- 
ner at Epernay, and came into Paris at ten 
o’clock to find our hotel full. We were sent to 
another, where we have been ever since. In 
my next letter you shall hear something of our 
life here. The moral of this one is, Don’t go 
through from Bingen to Paris in a day without 
a well-filled lunch-basket. Cc. M. H. 


“LITERATURE. 


The Folto, for October, has a portrait of Anna 
Granger Dow, eleven pages of sheet music, and 
a good miscellany.—Boston, White, Smith & 
Perry. 

Every Saturday appears this week without 
any continued story, but with many excellent 
selections giving great variety and correspond- 
ing pleasure. 

American Homes, for September, has pleas- 
ant and useful reading in goodly quantity, and 
is sufficiently illustrated to show the progress 
of the fine arts.—Boston, Charles H. Taylor & 
Co. 

A very choice volume of the Appletons’ libra- 
ry of American fiction is Nina’s Atonement, 
and Other Stories, by Christian Reid, compris- 
ing seven admirable sketches of character, the 
longer of which gives the name to the vol- 
ume. They make excellent reading for home 
or travelling needs. 

The Penn Monthly offers, for September, 
parts of a careful and elaborate manuscript of 
“Statistics Relating to the Births, Deaths, 
Marriages, etc. of Philadelphia,” containing 
tables that suggest many useful deductions and 
comparisons. Anarticleon ‘‘Pottery and Porce- 
lain” has mnch interesting information, and 
Mr. Browning’s ‘‘Red Cotton Night-cap Coun- 
try” is reviewed with much ability and discern- 





ment. 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Free Religious Association are published in 
pamphlet form, and are for sale by A. Williams 
& Co. and A. K. Loring. The account of the 
meeting is complete and almost verbatim, and 
pleasant as it is to those who were present to 
live over those hours again in its pages, still 
more must the publication be valued by those 
interested who were for any reason deterred 
from attending. 

Again a cook-book, and from the prolific 
press of the Petersons of Philadelphia, who 
certainly have at least half-a-dozen on their 
trade-list. Thisis Mrs. Hale’s New Cook- Book, 
the product of the well-known Sarah J. Hale, 
long associated with story-telling and fashion- 
plate literature. It has the merit of most books 
of the class, the receipts having been personal- 
ly tested, several illustrative engravings, 4 co- 
pious index, and the promise that its recom- 
mendations will be found economical.—Lee & 
Shepard have it. 

Mr. Walter Bagehot, the English politico- 
economic writer, discusses the financial question, 
in a work entitled Lombard Street: a Descrip- 
tion of the Moneg Market, which has just been 
issued in England, and reprinted here by Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. of New York. It is an 
essay of great practical value, aside from its 
general interest as a description of one of the 
great monetary centers of the world. Mr. 
Bagehot is a conservative in money transac- 
tions, and frowns upon modern recklessness and 
expansion.—A. Williams & Co. have the work. 

Dr. Holland’s ‘“‘American Novel,” Arthur 
Bonnicastle, gathered from the pages of Sertb- 
ner's Magazine, comes to us in shapely form as 
a book of 400 pages and profuse in superior il- 
lustrations. Dr. Holland tells his story with 
ease and felicity of expr , shows consider- 
able dramatic power, and makes his wide ob- 
servation of men and manners an in»portant el- 
ement in working out his plot. It is a work 
that teaches high morality and loving patience 
with error and sinners, and that throws an au- 
reole around generosity of character and man- 
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ly doing. That it will prove one of the most 


popular of the author’s writings we fully be- 
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current week, comprises, for the vuice—‘*The 
Other Day,” ballad, words by F. Vizitelli, mu- 
sic by W. M. Lutz; ‘The kind old friendly 
feelings,” duet, by Joseph Parry; ‘Little Cel- 
andine,” duet, for soprano and contralto, words 
by Wordsworth, music by Gounod; ‘Yes, we 
must part!” one of twelve new ballads by ‘‘Clarij 
bel;” ‘When mounting Cocotte,” song from Von 
Flotow’s *“*L’Ombre” (‘‘The Shadow”), trans- 
lated from the French and adapted by Theodore 
T. Barker; and “Oh! skies of tendcr blue!” 
song for soprano, from Verdi's ‘‘Aida,” trans- 
lated and adapted by Theodore T. Barker; and 
for the piano—‘tVolunteers’ galop,” by F. 
Zikotf, and **Tears for the departed,” by Teresa 
Careno—a good selection. 

Whoever wants to know all attainable infor- 
mation concerning the Jolitics and Mystertes of 
Life Insurance should procure Elizur Wright's 
book with this title just published by Lee & 
Shepard. Two things are certain about Mr. 
Wright's exposition ot this matter—he is thor- 
oughly competent, and he is incontrovertibly 
honest. He writes with pungency and frank- 
ness, and when one catches the clue to the 
system of insurance which he presents the diffi- 
culties which generally environ the subject dis- 
appear. No branch of the business is lett unex- 
plained; and it may be fairly claimed that the 
light he throws on the topic will, svoner or later, 
cause a complete revolution in administering 
lire insurance science. Fought and hampered 
now, Mr. Wright will conquer in the end, and 
this little book will materially prepare the way 
tor the coming victory. 

In Romance of Old Court-Life in France, 
by Frances Elliot, we have a sumptuous novel 
trom the Appleton press whose twenty striking 
and beautitul illustrations, alone, by Freder- 
icks, would tempt perusal even were the text 
not most attractive. The author, an English 
lady, claims to lave been all her life a student 
of French memoir-history, and from her stores 
of chronicles thus acquired she has woven this 
story filled with contemporaneous incidents of 
some of the marked personages ot that land of ro- 
mance and vicissitades. ‘To be true to life has 
been her object, and she has brought her char- 
acters boldly to the front so that her success is 
fully shown. In the work we have glimpses of 
Francis I., Catherine de Medici, Mary Stuart, 
Charmante Gabrielie, Louis XILI., Louise de 
Lafayette, Richelieu, Charles Stuart, Mazarin, 
Madame de Montespan, Madame Maintenon, 
and other well-known characters. It is a very 
readable work.—Noyes, Hoimes & Co. have it. 


Macmillan & Co. of New York and London, 
publish 4 New Biographical Dictionary, ‘*con- 
taining concise notices of eminent persons of all 
ages and countries, and more particularly of 
distinguished natives of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,” by Thompson Cooper, F. S. A. It 
makes over 1200 double-column octavo pages, 
in fine but clear type, and is worthy of the 
highest commendation for the fullness and gen- 
eral accuracy of its sketches. The ‘‘eminent 
persons of all ages and countries,” save those of 
British origin, will, naturally, judging by the 
American examples, be very few; but yet, as 
the history of the world comprised many charac- 
ters before the discovery of this continent, and 
great men are not solely confined to our nation, 
the limitation of notice of Americans may be 
pardoned in view of the concise and acceptable 
information otherwise presented. It is a wost 
convenient reference-bovk for all seminaries 
and scholars.—Little, Brown & Co. have it for 
sale. 

The Massachusetts Teacher, tor the current 
month, is wide awake and to the point in its 
various and excellent papers. The opening ar- 
ticle upon ‘Compulsory Education in Massa- 
chusetts” is strong and able; we would like to 
hear every publication in the State ring with 
just such words till the education of our rising 
rulers is properly enforced by appropriate au- 
thority. ‘The Artificial Production of Stupid- 
ity in Schools” is a good subject, but its treat- 
ment has more to tell of how it occurs than of 
how it is to be avoided. The fact is a growing 
evil and seems somehow closely entwined with 
the very vitals of our present school system, A 
paper full of wise suggestions upon *‘School Sees 
sions,” by A. C. Perkins, editor for the present 
month, appears in the editorial department; also 
a long admiration over the ‘‘ Harvard Examina- 
tion tur Women” that is expected to now bring 
up our overworked and overcrowded army of 
female teachers to a Harvard standard of schol- 
arship, regardless of the fact that these women 
are already individuals overtaxed to their speedy 
physical dissolution, and, as is touchingly averred 
in a recent magazine story, a healthy teacher of 
ten years’ experience is an unknown phenomenon 
in the annals of our publicschools. The Massa- 
chusetts Teacher seems to improve with every 
number of this year. 


The Atmosphere. Translated from the French 
of Camille Flammarion. Edited by James 
Glatsher, F. R. S.—This is one of those ele- 
gant and exhaustive treatises of natural history 
with which the Messrs. Harper not unfrequently 
gratify the scientific and general public. It 
is of 450 royal octavo pages, and is illustrated 
with ten chromo-lithographs and eighty-six 
wood-cuts, many of them of rare excellence. 
The text treats, in the language of the editor’s 
preface, of the forms, dimensions and move- 
ments of the earth, and of the influence excited 
on meteorology by the physical confirmation of 
our globe; of the figure, height, color, weight 
and chemical components of the atmosphere ; 
of the meteorological phenomena induced by 
the action of light, and the optical appearances 
which objects present as seen through different 
atmospheric strata; of the phenomena connect- 
ed with heat, wind, clouds, rain and electricity, 
including the subjects of the laws of climate. 
The contents are, therefore, of deep impor- 
tance to all classes of persons, especially to 
the observer of nature, the agriculturist and 
the navigator. The whole is explained in a 
very popular manner, and as free as possible 
from technicalities. The English editor has 
done well to condense, in large measure, the ex- 
uberant fancy of the French author, and has 
“cut” freely his fine writirg and extravagant 
hyperbole. The consequence is a volume half 
the size of the original, but strengthened in com- 
pactness, conciseness, and the preservation of 
every material point that demonstrates the ex- 
act scientific value of the composition. The 
exceeding beauty of the chromo illustrations 
adds a charm to the whole work otherwise in 
the highest degree interesting.—A. Williams & 


| Co. have the volume. 


Mr. Longtellow's latest volume, Aftermath— 
published by Osgood & Co.—is suggestive alike 
of the waning vears and closing work of the 
author, though all generous and appreciative 
natures will cordially hope that the one may be 
far prolonged and the other cease only with 
life itself. Poetical and appropriate is the title, 
and in harmony only with the contents of the 
book, which, in truth, is the ingathering of a 
later crop of succulent and invigorating poesy. 
The ‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,” being the third 
part, are concluded, and it amply sustains the 
merit of the preceding portions. The longest 
of these is the theologian’s tale of ‘‘Elizabeth,” 
a pleasant Quaker story, in hexameters, of # 
fair country maiden, who, like Priscilla Mullins, 
received a charge from the Lord to love, and to 
confess her love to a young man who would 
not speak for himself. Unlike John Alden, 
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‘ : ; ; NW. Conventions and caucuses are a convenient | your teeth on edge,” as the ‘‘girl we left behind 
peerage eo yo esd ne san THE COMMO: HALTH. instrumentality for working our elective sys- | us” would certainly denominate these specimens 
vie. and listened and waited for God’s guid- N. SATURDAY. SEPT. 20, 1873. | tem; but both they and the system are imper-|if her name be Biddy and her domain the 
ance. "But the assenting voice soon spoke, and) _ BOSTON. : abv fect. Nevertheless, they are the best that have | kitchen. How uninteresting! How disappoint- 
he went back to the banks of the Delaware and yet been discovered, and thus at present appear | ing! exclaims the much-aggravated novice, who 

to be a necessity. In structure the convention] is quite unconscious of the ‘Friend, go up 


wedded Elizabeth, who had trustfally waited The Caucus System. 
his coming. There are ten minor poems, also, The objection to the caucus system is that , ; 
is founded upon the usages of the period, and | higher!” which awaits those who do not turn 
from the unpromising saucers with too swift a 


forming the third series of what the author the minority through it control the election, and 

calls “Birds of Passage,” the closing one of cenntiaall - few people govern the country. |the good faith of the delegates, and their per- 
sonal honor. They meet for concessions, com- | disgust in their unpomological souls. In this 
promises and sacrifice, within certain clear and | lower hall, also, leaving the scientific general of 
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The Republican Convention : 
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weariness in the author, is as follows :— phy. Perhaps nothing more is needed; but I slope, and of four times the vation! alata ye Mt gts ng Scangra and he would have been | grace, Mr. James had gone to a neighboring N.Y ‘ 
AFT : ; : . j sone : - . a happy man. The large balloon, accordi Ales F i i ee 
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With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fields we mow 
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Lawrence, 
Thus in a given community of a thousand voters Laren, 
the dominant party has six hundred, and the 
other voters four hundred. The majority call 
their caucus or convention, and there are found 
present three hundred only ; and as one hundred 
and fifty-one constitutes the majority of the 
caucus, and there is a vote taken where that 
number only is cast for the successful candidate, 
it follows, unless there is a bolt in the majority 


pastorate oF 
and goes, wl 
people of 4 
And gather in the aftermath. will be hap 


Not the sweet, new grass with flowers 
Congressmai 





Is this harvesting of ours; 

Not the upland clover bloom; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 

In the silence and the gloom. 


White Rose and Red: A Love Story, is a 
poem, by the author of St. Ale, published by 
James R. Osgood & Co. The dedication to 
Walt Whitman seems to suggest a slight re- 
semblance in the poetic style of the two writers. 
Certainly some portions of the verse are un; 
necessarily rough in their rhythm. This is the 
more unpardonable in a writer who can produce 
such charming bits as the following song of the 
river :— 


party, that really these one hundred and fifty- 
one persons in the caucus have determined the 
choice of rulers for one thousand voters. Sup- 
pose the whole six hundred of the dominant 
party had attended the caucus and the choice 
was effected by one majority; then three hun- 
dred and one voters hold the power of the one 
thousand, and in this state of things no better 
result is attainable. The theory of a represen- 
tative Democracy is that the whole people 
govern, which they can do if they agree. But 
they don’t agree ; and under the first division into 
parties of six and four hundred, as supposed, 
the theory is that the six hundred will control, 


guised ‘‘thimble-rigging.” This may possibly 
suit a set of fellows who think that in some 
genera: scramble chance might give them a 
iift, which they can never compass by open suf- 
frage; but government by the people can never 
be concucted by ‘‘bolters,” nor on ‘‘bolting” 
ideas. 

Unquestionably it is a great thing to be ‘‘in- 
dependent,” and the moral sublimity of standing 
alone has a certain strong fascination tor some 
minds, but it is wholly inconsistent for such 
persons to be in a convention at all. If they 
like to stand apart from their fellows, and de- 


Franklin, and read an affidavit of a statement 
which, it was alleged, Mr. Green had made at 
the caucus. Now, it would have seemed the 
most natural thing in the world to do for Mr. 
Hoar, or Mr. Rice, or any of those who were 
apparently endeavoring to lead the Washburn 
faction, to have seen Mr. Greea, and got his 
explanation of the matter. They did not doso; 
they made no effort whatever to tind him. Mr. 
Green was in his place among the Norfolk 
county delegation and arose four times to the 
writer's knowledge and addressed the president 
of the convention, intending to explain him- 
self, and at last went to the front part of the 
hall and endeavored to catch the eye of the 
president, but did not succeed. His explana- 


conduct and reduce the whole thing to undis-| clusters; the muscat of Alexandria, with its h . g : 
chrysoprase hue and robust form; and other the expulsion of W. H. Green, a delegate from | covered with the primeval forest. You can go 


samples of the beautiful effects which nature's 
kindliness and man’s industry, when united in 
a solid coalition, can produce. 

Up-stairs, however, ’tis Pomona herself who 
meets you at the door, points to the three long 
vistas of mazed and brilliant coloring, with the 
climax or triumphal arch of fructification at 
the further end, and says: ‘‘Observe me closely, 
for Flora beckons to you from a neighboring 
pavilion, and you must be our umpire, as poor 
Paris was for the eager goddesses of old.” 
Begin, then, with these gem-like plums which 


in one direction for thirty miles without seeing 
a habitation. Deer and bears inhabit this wil- 
derness in considerable numbers. Well, we 
went through these woods at a point where they 
were about seventeen miles wide. We had few 
adventures, but saw some grand scenery and 
did some hard work. We camped out one 
night on the way, sleeping on the soft side of a 
granite rock. 1 prefer afeather-bed decidedly. 
Doubtless in afew years a carriage road will 


the finest scenery of New Hampshire. On our 
way through we met one little adventure which 
is worth telling. About ten miles into the 
woods we stirred up three partridges, which 
flew upon a big log close by us and stood still. 


it should be kept under cover whilst making, is nearly finished now; so, at least, those say 
gy epee it was made until the time of starting. | Who profess to know about it; and after its com- 
n the context it was made and kept entirely | pletion nothing remains to do but prepare it for 


out of doors, exposed, as Mr. Wise sai ; 

sixweeks to ae oreun of wind i — press and find a publisher. A few extracts have 
and as we had in that time not only the | 2¢¢® shown to persons interested in the work, 
eg of abundance of rain, but abundance | and these have something of a Dickens flavor, 
or r >a li . wy |S eee : ne ‘ 

: mat in reality, the cloth became, what is} but it is impossible to tell from these detached 
natural in cloth exposed to such odds, carious, . : ms a F : 
that is to say, rotten; and the celerity with | POTHO™ what the book itself is. There is this 
which the ‘‘rip-line” made an inesion in its | 0M thing certain, and further it would not be 


enetrate the wilderne . ste pp ‘ : 
Pp ate the wilderness, and open up some of convexity, and the rapidity with which the|safe to say: those who know the medium all 


gas rushed out, making the whole air hi > . is work i 

was only equalled by » infatuation Pema te a 
who had made a balloon of unbleached cotton 
in the first place, and who had left it out of |€"8- In the first place, he has not the power, 
doors so long, in the second place, fur bleaching | and, if he had, he has not the education suffi- 


even if he were ever so close a student of Dick- 
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sire to show that they are not influenced by|lie nearest to your eye, and aggravatingly | tion was this: he never had said what was al- They evidently had never seen huma i 
3 : : y hi an beings | purposes, or what not, that. j ‘apable ; , , ae ati 
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**O willow, loose lightly 

others, and hope to receive applause because | enough to your grasp, also. Consider these : aytien 8 Pe 
eee ened By the chitte oS Senet he there they stood, not ten feet away. My com- | tors said, “busting”! Unbleached cotton, for- 
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Your soft long hair! 
I'll brush it brightly 


and their division in the caucus leaves the pow- 
er in the hands of the three hundred and one; or, 























With tender care; 
And past you flowing 
T'll softly uphold 
Great lilies blowing 
With hearts of gold. 
For spring is beaming, 
The wind’s in the south, 
And the musk-rat’s swimming, 
A twig in its mouth, 
To build its nest 
Where it loves it best, 
In the great dark nook 
By the bed o’ my brook.” 
Descriptions of nature are the chief charm— 
indeed, the only one—of the book; for its char- 
acters, though drawn sometimes with a con- 
siderable keenness of insight, are never loveable 
oradmirable. Truthful, perhaps, they are, with 
that hard exactness that leaves no margin unde- 
fined for possible growth into something better, 
and bearing each the maker’s brand of finite- 
ness. ‘Che first parts of the book revel in 
brilliant, purely sensuous, description of tropical 
scenes and life. There is an intensity and fervor 
in the bright picttres presented that captivate 
the imagination. The return to civilized life 
is disheartening to the reader, for with it ardor 
ends and narrow sordidness begins. Without 
quarrelling further with the morale of the story, 
we recommend it as a book that will afford 
pleasure to the reader, and that has passage 
pleasant to re-read for the bright pictures they 
present. 

The National Sunday School Teacher, for 
September, gives a fine map of Palestine, also 
a tasteful representation and plan for a rural 
church. Some of the Blackboard Lessons are 
very pretty. We give credit to it for making 
the very utmost out of its scripture texts and 
sweet thoughts, investing them with every grace 
of circumstance and appearance that they may 
return to the mind of the scholar in later life 
wreathed in pleasant memories and happy con- 
ceits to render them doubly dear. Its western 
enterprise is engaged in the effort to strengthea 
and prolong the hold of Evangelical Christiani- 
ty—or perhaps, rather, of sentimental Christism 
—upon our people by enlisting the sweet, fresh 
sympathies of childhood in its defense. Opin- 
ions may differ as to the value of such a service, 
and the adequacy of such training to the re- 
quirements of American life in the nineteenth 
century. Our own experience has gone to es- 
tablish the tact that those who lean with sweet- 
est dependence and irresponsibility upon ‘Jesus, 
the light of the world,” &c., are not the bravest 
and strongest workers at moral self-culture or 
for the present needs of humanity. There are 
far too many influences already at work to 
weaken self-reliance and courage, and to pro- 
mote effeminacy and irresponsibility. The 
sweetness and beauty of the Sunday school pub- 
lications of Adams, Blackmer & Lyon of Chi- 
cago, we still approve and admire, but we can- 
not but deprecate the weakness and dependence 
they at the same time engender. Cannot sweet- 
ness and strength be combined? Are tender- 
ness and bravery incompatible? Does not con- 
tinual forcing of ecstatic and special love for 
Jesus turn away the heart’s affections from their 
natural channel toward our neighbors? Is it 
not only safe, but wiser, to cultivate love and 
kindness for our daily companions, knowing 
that therein must lie all the clements of love 
for Jesus, and some not found in it, viz., the 
privilege of giving, as well as receiving, aid, 
sympathy and kind deeds? It seems to us that, 
with the purest love and the best intentions in 
life, the Nattonal Sunday School Teacher is 
working a great mischief—all the greater be- 
cause of its excellence—upon the children who 
shall come under its instruction. 





The Chief Justiceship. 
pata 2 
JUDGE HOAR’S VIEWS. 


Desiring to present the views of so distin- 
guished a lawyer and so prominent a politician 
as Judge E. Rockwood Hoar to the readers of 
the Herald, the Herald reporter took occasion 
to-day to obtain an interview with the Judge at 
his beautiful home in Concord. He lives ina 
handsome cottage on the principal street in Con- 
cord, and enjoys himself during the summer 
months, seemingly content to remain quietly at 
home with his family, notwithstanding his popu- 
larity, which at any resort would cause him to be 
courted by thousands of admirers cager to man- 
ifest their appreciation of his ability and well- 
deserved fame. The Herald reporter found him 
in the garden, quietly working among his flower 
beds, restoring them for another year, as if ex- 
pecting to live there the remainder of his life, 
a beautiful daughter being his only companion. 
Upon introducing himself to Judge Hoar, the 
Herald reporter stated that the object of his 
visit was to obtain his views on the Chief-Jus- 
liceship, which, considering the death of Chief 
Justice Chase and the vacancy thereby existing, 
would be of much interest. The Judge ex- 
pressed his pleasure at receiving a call trom the 
representative of the leading journal of the 
country, and coyrteously invited him to his par- 
lor, where at once they began to ‘talk Chief 
Justice.” In beginning he said, while he was 
both surprised and flattered to receive the call, 
still he did not know anything he could say 
would enlighten the community more than what 
many others might be better qualified to say. 

Reporter—Well sir, who is your choice ? 

Judge Hoar—Personally I should favor Wil- 


liam Evarts of New York. I believe him to be | 


a gentleman eminently qualitied by his legal ac- 
quirements, his professional experience, and in 
every respect, the man who would be well cal- 
culated to ably fill the vacancy. He has had a 
large practice before the Supreme Court, and 
his remarkable ability is to mea sufficient rea- 


if we suppose the one had voted the other way, 
it is practically in the hands of that one. 

But under the state of things supposed—and 
this is the extreme—the evil is not mainly in the 
caucus, but in the unfortunate division of opin- 
ion in the community, or in the indifference of 
the people who did not attend. This division 
was unavoidable, however, and the four hundred, 
rather than agree with the six hundred, choose 
to be governed by the six hundred, or by that 
portion or faction of them which wields the 
whole. The result may be either good or bad, 
but it is not necessarily bad. The chances are 
that the three hundred and one will do a 
little better than the two hundred and forty- 
nine; and if they do, the best thing that can be 
obtained from the six hundred is secured by 
the process; and as the chances are that the 
six hundred will do better than the four hun- 
dred, by securing the best action of the six 
hundred, we really obtain the best there is in the 
whole thousand under the circumstances, or 
under any circumstances. If we reject this 
doctrine of chances we are compelled to assume 
that the four hundred are wiser than the six 
hundred, and therefore the government should 
be in the hands of the minority; and this is 
the very evil charged against the caucus system. 

The truth, however, is not to be ascertained by 
mere theory or abstract reasoning. The real 
fact is that there exists a very large body of 
voters who are too indifferent to results to take 
the time for investigation which wiil enable 
them to come to conclusions which are intelli- 
gent, except upon certain leading questions. 
On these they make up their minds, but leave 
to the party and local leaders the handling 
of the machinery and all the preliminaries 
and details of the election. They stay away 
from the caucus because ordinarily they are 
convinced that its action will be either what 
they desire, or what on the whole will be 
satisfactory, and this is all they expect. They 
know but little about party machinery, and 
have no hopes of ever mastering its mys- 
teries, and would hardly expect to change re- 
sults should they attend the primary meetings. 
Practically, therefore, this class is represented by 
the caucus, and a direct influence is exerted by 
them upon the caucus because of their staying 
away. Not being there, they are not bound by 
the caucus decision; and this operates to secure 
proper nominations in order to secure the votes 
of this large class who are held to the caucus 
proceedings by no obligation or inducement 
save their fitness and merit. 

In the long run the active, wide-awake and 
ambitious men manage affairs, whether in the 
town-meeting, caucus, or legislature. They 
did it before the caucus system became general, 
they do it in caucus, and will do it in any 
system which may succeed it. Itis merely say- 
ing that leaders lead, which is a logical se- 
quence from which there is noescape. Passive 
minds will take their opinions from others; and 
while this is so there is no hope that the masses 
of men will act independently in all respects, 
or do any better than their leaders do. 





re ere ce ens 


A Word about “Bolting.” 

Although there was no ‘‘bolting” at the late 
Worcester convention, and no open advocacy 
of the thing as a principle, except by one speak- 
er, there is no doubt that many members of 
the convention had a strong leaning towards a 
**bolt” in case their individual preferences were 
not successful in the general result; and if one 
should have been presented, in case Gen. But- 
ler had received the nomination, it would have 
been from a want of courage, and not by any 
means from the possession of superfluous con- 
scientiousness. 

What is called the ‘‘independent press,” 
such papers as the New York 7'ribune, and Lib- 
eral Republican papers generally, have inter- 
ested themselves greatly in behalf of ‘‘bolting,” 
and whenever erratic and aspiring politi. 
cians in the dominant party have shown signs 
of refractoriness they have patted them on the 
back most affectionately and encouraged them 
to think that ‘‘bolting” leads certainly to glory, 
honor, and, what such people equally with 
others esteem as higher still, office. One would 
imagine from the tenor of these articles that 
the writers were in favor of bolting as an agree- 
able and altogether wholesome pastime; yet it 
was only one year ago that they had an applica- 
tion of it coming so near home that it caused 
quite other sensations than those which they 
promise to the unsophisticated and credulous 


| recipients of their plausible arguments. When 


“that crowd” met at Cincinnati and nominated 
Greeley, and Judge Hoadley and other free- 
traders organized a ‘‘bolt,” the fun of the 


keep away from councils and caucuses, and thus 
merit all the honor and receive all the emolu- 
ment, or whatever results to the glorious minor- 
ity of one, in casting an isolated vote. Mr. 
“Scattering” has always figured largely in our 
elections, but somehow his candidates never get 
chosen. This is unfortunate, but does not ex- 
cuse the meanness of trying to take advantage 
of an instrumentality which he denounces. 
Men who stand on such immense elevations 
that they look down upon the caucus system 
with contempt should not be caught in a caucus 
for any purpose; but if they are, complete 
reticence concerning their lofty principles would 
be very much to their credit. 

Of course, as we have intimated, this argu- 
ment has no bearing upon that just action of 
men in leaving a convention of a party whose 
avowed principles, as presented to the world, 
are disavowed and contemned—as were those 
of the Whig convention at Philadelphia in 1848, 
when Charles Allen and Henry Wilson left and 
appealed to the country. That is wholly of a 
different character from a case of personal dis- 
like of a candidate in good standing in the 
party, by which separation from the party is 
sought to be justified, and should not be con- 
founded with it. 





Hope, the Great Reformer. 

Gen. Butler’s views on prison reform are 
shown in the following letter to Dr. Wines, the 
acknowledged head of that cause in this coun- 
try, written some few years since :— 

My Dear Sir:—I have but this moment got 
round to the matter of your inquiry among 
other more urgent duties. You desire me to 
state to you the method by which I conducted 
the military prisons and governed the prisoners 
during my command of the Department of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina in 1864. 

First thanking you for the compliment of 
commendation of the manner of managing pris- 
oners, I grieve that I shall be unable, being en- 
tirely without the statistical details of the sub- 
ject, to give you any exact statistics. I willtry, 
however, to state, in a manner that will be un- 
derstood, the plan upon which perfect discipline 
was enforced. 

When I took command in November, 1863, at 
Fortress Monroe, I found a large number of de- 
serters, thieves and bad criminals of the army, 
sentenced by court-martial to hard labor for 
longer or shorter periods. They were confined 
man old naval depot, known as Fort Norfolk, 
and their hard labor seemed to be, substantially, 
sleeping all day and playing cards all night; so 
that the sentence to hard labor at Fort Norfolk 
was rather a favorite method of passing their 
term of enlistment by the wicked and perverse 
of the army; both may be comprehended under 
the name of ‘“‘shirks.” I looked around for 
some suitable place for confinement at hard 
labor, but found none. I have a Yankee hor- 
ror of. what is known as the ‘‘chain-gang,” and 
therefore did not like to work these men chained 
together. I was told that it was impossible to 
make them work without paying them wages. 
Upon that I doubted. I agreed that it was 
impossible to make men work to any effect 
without fear of the lash, or other punishment, 
or the hope of some reward. .I therefore sent 
to Massachusetts and obtained some of our Mas- 
sachusetts correction-uniforms, which consist of 
a gray-and-black suit, half-and-half, cut down 
the center, and a scarlet cap. I clothed my 
prisoners in this uniform, which, as you see, 
was very distinctive. I put them under the 
charge of the proper officer and a superinten- 
dent, who had at first some men to guard them, 
and put them to work in the spring in cleaning 
up the streets, and alleys and lanes of the city 
ot Norfolk—much of it very offensive and 
troublesome work. I gave those that worked 
in the midst of nauseous effluvia and in un- 
healthy situations a ration of whiskey; I gave 
all that used it a ration of tobacco. I saw that 
they were well fed with wholesome and nour- 
ishing provisions. ‘They were taken to their 
cells at night to sleep, and, after a day’s work 
of ten hours, they were quite ready to do so. I 
then directed the superintendent to keep a roll 
of merit of the men, of which they were in- 
formed, and empowered him to recommend me 
to have stricken off from the sentence not ex- 
ceeding ten days in each month, according to 
the diligence and steadiness with which the men 
performed their duty; and in cases of great 
merit a larger portion of the specified time of 
punishment might be remitted. In case of re- 
fractoriness, solitary confinement, loss of the 
ration of tobaccu, bread and water, were the 
punishment. 

The sequence—and perhaps I may say the 
consequence—of this was that a better gang of 
laborers, more orderly and more quiet, I have 
never known. I never lost one by running 
awav ; I never had but one attempt to get away, 
and he failed; and after being shut up a week 
he begged so abjectly and persistently to be al- 
lowed to take his place in the working-gang 
again that it was permitted; and he finally got 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. of his time 
of punishment remitted for good conduct. I 
even took the gang out into the swamp on the 
Chesapeake and Albemarle canal to repair a 
break, and although the country was overflowed 
I only lost one there, and am uncertain to this 
dav whether he deserted or was drowned. 

The prisoners under this system did work 


The goddess has a necklace, sure, 
Wherewith to enchain our hearts. 


She keeps exalted company, too; for here 
among the Canadian ambassadors are ‘Vic- 
toria,” the ‘‘Prince of Wales,” ‘‘Princess,” the 
“Pyramid,” and ‘‘Goliath,” too, that loftiest of 
personages, whose station cannot surely be im- 
As a counterpoise to these digni- 
taries of the olden world, it is cheerful to ob- 
serve the superb display made by the delegates 
from Iowa and Nebraska, or ‘‘the great Amer- 
ican desert,” which must certainly be a sham 
desert, if it can send us such apples. 
suspect it of being a kind of cis-Atlantic Black 
Forest, retaining the name, but not the charac- 
teristics, of the wilderness. 
is now given purely in sarcasm; but surely we 
should not be over-severe in judging of the mis- 
takes of foreign travellers here when we see the 
stupidity and Britishism (in the poorer sense) 
California, too, that distant sister 
of the stately band, how nobly has she acquitted 
herself in the pomological direction! 
moth pears, ‘‘Duchesses” so corpulent that poor 
Madame d’Angouléme would deprecate the idea 
of their having been named for her; shaddocks, 
rosy pomegranates, vast lemons, oranges, &c. 
Two brilliant sets of ‘‘Clapp’s favorite” formed 
worthy champions of Massachusetts fame, while 
enormous apples, good peaches and entrancing 
plums ‘‘smiled on the beholder” from every 
We saw only a few nectarines, and 
longed for specimens of the apricot tribe, but 
the earthly eye cannot embrace, neither can 
earthly skill cultivate, everything at once. 

The human-looking freckles on some of the 
red-cheeked pears (you find blondes and bru- 
nettes, pale people, and high-colored, among 
fruits of the earth as well as among those of 
the Darwinian system), bring back to our 
memory a scene at which it was lately our privi- 
lege to assist ; an afternoon at ‘‘Casino,” namely, 
that lively center ot the rapidly crystallizing 
society of once ephemeral Newport. 
be it known, is a gentleman’s house, with a good 
lawn attached, which is hired in the summer by 
those who are sufficiently fond of seeing ‘‘the 
human face divine” as it stands on the shoulders 
of their friends to repair thither twice in the 
week (provided they are sufliciently select), 
take ice cream with each other, and see the 
young people ‘‘capering round” to the sound of 
The occasion, although 
of some state, is a sufficiently cordial one; and 
there, as here, we see the stately maturity of 
the well-ripened fruit, the rocky crudity of the 
unmellowed specimens, the early decay or grim 
cutting away of others. 
preserved fruits. 


The name, indeed, 


a tolerably good band. 


Here, too, are the 
How perfectly their colors 
How impenctrable is the screen 
of glass which shuts them from the grasp of 
time, the rude devourer of all earthly bloom! 

Really, this show is as inspiring to the appe- 
tite as is the perusal of the ‘‘Pickwick Papers,” 
which are tamed for sending people to the pan- 
try. A caterer who should set up his booth 
within call of this temple of Pomona would fare 
well in the business of nourishing his fellow- 
The remorse of the stomach, untimely 
hunger may be called; and you leave pomology 
to seek esthetic emotions among the ferns of 
the Music Hall. 
wanders beneath these branching palms, gazing 
at the wide-spreading foliage around, and hears 
the gentle whisper of the organ which might 
roar like a lion, is disposed to cheat Pomona 
and Vertumnus of their rights, and to drop the 
golden apple at the feet of the Hamadryads. 
Flora herself may pout a very little; for this is 
not the season at which her complexion shows 
She is now a high-colored matron, rather 
than a delicate sylph or an unfolding beauty ; 
and must not grudge the forest maids the guer- 
don of the prize. 





The Democratic Nominee. 
The nomination of Mr. Gaston by ‘‘the party” 
in Massachusetts is significant of the frame of 
mind induced by many years of constant and 
almost uninterrupted disaster, they being more 
than willing to have the old Democratic temple 
adorned by a Whig image whose characteris- 
tics are unmistakable and generally acknowl- 


Mr. Gaston is one of those nice old Whigs 
whose intensity, or passion, or purpose, if he 
is chargeable with any, lies in the direction of 
immense respectability. 
thus educated, and came upon the stage in the 
good old days of Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn and 
Peter Harvey and Daniel Webster, whose tal- 
ents be admired, and whose hatred of the sans 


He was born thus, and 


zen of Wrentham, a Butler man, who had 
failed to get elected from his own town, and 
who consoled himself by making up that affi- 
davit. Gen. Butler, who sat on the platform, 
had the president’s ear, and for that reason But- 
ler’s supporters had the best chance to be 
heard. ‘The greater part of the afternoon ses- 
sion was wasted when a few words from Mr. 
Green, which he was anxious to offer, would 
have explained the whole matter. Mr. Green 
was not inuch at fault, perhaps. He was unac- 
customed to speaking it a convention, and did 
precisely what nine-tenths of the other dele- 
gates would have done in his place. As far as 
argument was concerned Butler had the best of 
it. If his opponents had taken a little trouble 
to inform themselves they might have saved 
their own reputation, and the anti-Butler papers 
would have been saved a deal of trouble in 
roving that a ‘‘bolt” is always in order. 

I said the Washburn leaders were cowardly. 
Butler took the lead of the convention, and 
they were evidently afraid of him. He brow- 
beat them; he insulted them; he made a politi- 
cal speech in his own interest half-a-dozen 
times while pretending to speak on some sub- 
ject before the convention; he carried things 
with a high hand, and received hardly a word 
of rebuke; and all this, too, when the Wash- 
burn men numbered nearly two-thirds of the con- 
vention, and could at any time have been relied 
upon to support their leaders. Butler’s audac- 
ity was surprising ; his opponents’ cowardice was 
alarming. 

Mr. George F. Hoar was especially unfortu- 
nate. Butler bullied him, and the committee on 
resolutions narrowly escaped censuring him. 
He had prepared two series of resolutions 
which he presented to the committee—one to be 
adopted if Butler was nominated, the other if 
Wa-hburn. The committee promptly voted 
that proceeding down by a vote of two majority. 
A resolution was adopted by a like vote to cen- 
sure all members of Congress who took their 
back salary, and it was owing to Mr. Hoar’s per- 
sonal solicitation and entreaty, he himself being 
a member of the committee, that the resolution 
was reconsidered, and that only by one major- 
ity. Washburn was nominated; but whether 
he achieved a victory over Butler is a matter 
of very considerable doubt. NorFouk. 

WrentuaMm, Sept. 15, 1873. 


[In confirmation of this statement of our cor- 
respondent, the Lowell Courter says, that the 
committee on resolutions were not called to- 
gether until after eight o’clock in the evening. 
A series of resolutions, substantially the ones 
adopted and prepared long before the conven- 
tion assembled, was presented by Mr. Charles 
Allen, late Attorney General. There was no 
contest except onthe first two, Anattempt was 
made to amend the first so as to make it con- 
demn all who took the back-pay, as well as 
those who voted for it. This was voted down. 
The following additional resolution was then 
offered :— 

Resolved, That the Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts desires to include in its condemnation 
of the late increase of Congressional salaries all 
those who received the money as well as those 
who voted for the measure. 

This was carried by one majority, Messrs. Hoar 
and Esty voting against it. It was subsequently 
reconsidered by one majority and laid on the 
table. It was no part of the progcamme ap- 
parently to condemn those who voted against 
the measure but who pocketed the money, be 
cause it implied a condemnation of two Wash- 
burn men. The fact that the convention was 
rapidly separating after the nomination was 
made, and time pressed, prevented the prepara- 
tion ofa minority report. It was also attempted 
to so amend the second resolution as to include all 
official interference in elections, ircluding State 
and municipal as well as ‘‘federal.” This was 
opposed, too, by tre Washburnmen. The plan 
of Mr. Allen to add twelve members at large 
to the State Committee, so as to control it, was 
another device that showed that the majority 
was not very far above using all the arts of po- 
litical warfare.— Ep. } 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lingering at the Mountains. 
SPECIAL TO THB COMMONWEALTH. 
West Campton, Sept. 14, 1875. 

After a pilgrimage to Portland, here I am 
once more at Sanborn’s Hotel. For two weeks 
I have been busy tramping and camping, and 
have seen some things worth noting. Informer 
letters I have said something of Waterville, a 
city of four houses, thirteen miles away among 
the mountains. Four huge mountain meee 
surround this little settkement—Black Mountain, | 
Fisher Mountain, Mount Osceola, and the Tri- 
pyramid. All, save the second, which may fall 
a little below, are over four thousand feet high; | 
Osceola, the highest, measuring forty-four hun- | 
dred. In company with pleasant companions [ | 
have ascended these four peaks, and will record | 
a few observations for the benefit of future ex- | 
plorers. 

THREE MOUNTAINS OF NOTE. 
Black Mountain I described in a former 
letter, so little more need be said about it 
now. I will merely add concerning it that it | 
is the easiest of the four mountains to ascend, | 
and it commands by far the grandest and most 
extended view. The Fisher Mountain, which, 
seen from Plymouth, is confounded with the 
Welch Mountain, one of its spurs, is best as- 
cended from the Thornton side, and not from 
Waterville. You drive to the head of the Mill- 
brook Road in Thornton, and then follow aj 


were accordingly fired at the partridges without 
hitting them, although the last one was fired at 
a distance of about two yards. The secret of 
the failure was simple enough. The trigger of 
the pistol worked so hard that the pulling of it 
destroyed all aim effectually. Well, the sev- 
enth shot evidently scared the birds. Two of 
them flew away beyond our notice, while the 
third lighted in a tree very near us, about ten 
feet from the ground. ‘This partridge, our am- 
munition being gone, we began to pelt with 
sticks; but it was so sheltered by branches that 
we could not hit it. It took no notice, appar- 
ently, of our assaults, except when a missile 
came within six inches of it, and then it would 
merely hop to the next twig. So we cut a pole, 
threw it up under the partridge, and actually 
poked it off its perch. This was partridge- 
hunting with a vengeance. 
SPORTS AND THE ARTS. 

But Sanborn’s Hotel has not been altogether 
devoted to trampers and fishermen. ‘The stay- 
at-homes have had some amusements, too. 
Shadow pantomimes, charades, concerts, and 
Jarley wax-works, have beguiled away many 
pleasant evenings. The wax-works were ex- 
ceptionally fine. Then there has been an art- 
ist’s reception here. West Campton, you must 
know, is a great place of resort for artists, und 
five of that fraternity have been «welling at 
Sanborn’s—Mr. George W. Seavey and the 
Misses Merrill of Boston are professionals; the 
other two being amateurs and not to be named. 
Over sixty pictures were hung in the hotel par- 
lor, framed in with wreaths of autumn leaves 
and evergreens. Mr. Seavey contributed sev- 


flower-pieces, a painting of two water-liiies 
being wonderfully good. One or two of. his 


ly landscape sketches of very good quality. 
One of these ladies also brought out a crayon 
portrait of a child who is boarding in the house, 


think I never saw a finer portrait of the kind. 


invited to the reception, and the whole affair 
passed off most pleasantly. 
A VISITORS’ JOURNAL. 
One other enjoyable thing remains to be men- 
tioned. I have spoken of it in previous letters, 


newspaper,” ‘‘Ye Mustard Poultice,” which 


summer hotel, start apaper. There are always 
bright people to write for it, and bright things 
to be said. Our paper was read alouc in the 


the contributions were of course local ; hits upon 

the various sensations of the week, jokes at the 

expense of boarders, and so on. But some 

things were well worth printing, especially 

among the verses. How will this do for a 

taste ?— 

‘*A pleasant seat beside a placid river, 
And converse sweet; 

With echo sending calls across the water 
Our own to meet. 

The scene is calm; as the last rays of sunlight 
The tree-tops crown 

Why did I feel a sudden, deep depression ? 
That seat broke down !” 

“A strain of music through an open casement, 
The stars above; 

A sweet voice singing songs of tender meaning 
To words of love. 

I close mine eyes; the air intoxicates me 
Like some sweet drug; 

What is it that creeps o'er me, rousing feeling? 
A horrid bug!” 

“Five earnest faces watching in the garden 
When mists were gray ; 

Few words they speak, and one seems undecided 
To go or stay. {[sward— 

A youth with rapid blows upturns the green- 
The others wait; [they ? 

A pause—they forward step—what is it seek 
They're digging bait!” 

These verses were in a lady's handwriting, 
authorship unknown, but suspected. They 
afford a fair sample of our ‘*Poultice.” The 


cess. 
GOOD-BYE. 

People are beginning to go home. They are 
staying this season much later than usual, how- 
ever, but by the first of October the mountains 
will be deserted. The summer seems to Lave 
been much enjoyed everywhere. The weather 
was never before finer, the company never 
more pleasant. F. W. ¢. 








From New York via Connecticut. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Cuintoy, Conn., Sept. 17, 1878. 
WAS IT AN AMUSEMENT? ~ 
Any one taking up one of the New York 
dailies of last week would have found in the 
corner, where a résumé of the amusements of 
the evenings were given, a list, something after 
this sort: New Lyceum Theater, 14th st., eight 
o'clock P. M., ‘‘Notre Dame;” Grand Opera 
House, “The Wandering Jew;” Niblo’s Gar- 
dens, ‘‘ Black Crook;” Broadway Theater, 
“Opera Bouffe;” Olympic Theater, * Lydia 
Thompson’s Troupe,” ‘‘Sinbad the Sailor,” &c., 


te ing it, Capitoline Grounds, Brook- <a : 
Res See Coding & Sere . sir ‘ | self, and your friends recognize you; a day af- 


| ter you resemble a prize-fighter. ‘Vhat being SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0,, 


lyn, ‘The Graphic Balloon.” Now, what right 
this last had to be in the list of amusements we 


‘ ‘i < mt 
y ‘ w distraction, certainly. C ‘ ‘ é 
zune. Gots - Tt wae me eeenCtOn, ys I > | summer ; its one hotel is always full to over- 


eral landscapes and a number of his favorite | altogether—the small balloon proved on the 


which was an uncommonly perfect thing. I! secondinflation;” and so I tell you. The high- 


Our two amateurs, one in vil painting and the} the company will now proceed to construct | 
other in pencilling, also made a very creditable | another balloon. May they prosper. 
show. Guests from neighboring hotels were | FROM NEW YORK TO CLINTON. 


hotel parlor every Tuesday evening. Most of|in the matter of age of all the towns on the | 


paper has been conducted by an editor and an} 
editress jointly, and proved to be a decided suc- | 


jto Clinton mosquitoes; no word can convey 


they intend to do as they please, they should | topazes, these amethysts, these rubies, and|),.,, aeation of that efdacit Wak-dan. te «6k ; ; 
pre} panion had a revolver with him. Seven shots} sooth! and varnish. Why, asks a gibing pub- | those who are the most sceptical are acknowl- 


| lie, did they not —_ it of grenadine and dip] edging that. In a short time, probably, the 
it in gum-arabic? It would have been infinitely | }, i i i d 

{ wot Y | book will be published, when w all have the 
lighter, and we doubt if it would have “ripped” 3 - sinenpagente — 
as easily. opportunity of unravelling for ourselves the two 


WHAT IT CARRIED. mysteries of Edwin Drood. 

One laughs when one thinks of it, whether it was 
vag eagsonwheege” et Se cago up Prof. Agassiz received, on his last birthday, a 
energie erst ae stueene seg gift of $100,000 from his son-in-law, Mr. Quiney 
Donaldson, a gymnast, who “might be useful :” a 
“scientific guest,” a Graphic correspondent, and 
arevolver. Then, of course, they had the cus- 
tomary ice-pitcher and rifle, and, besides these, 
there were some cans of condensed milk. The 
rifle was said to be for various purposes—to 
shoot game, to have the lark on the hip when 


he at heaven’s gate sings, to scatter the clouds, SHEPARD 
to fight the prince of the power of the air. 9 
Query: Wouldn’t a free use of fire-arms in 


case of encountering this ‘‘person” be meeting 
& CO. 


him on his own ground? The revolver was to 
Take pride in announcing ea 





Shaw, ata little dinner party the latter had ar- 
ranged for him, and at the same time his son 
geve him a check for $20,000. The Professor 
promises to devote the whole to science, and is 
already looking anxiously about for the next 
generous giver. 





shoot each other in the failure of other game; 
the ice-pitcher was for the purpose of catching 
the lark when he fell—lark on ice heading their 
| bill of fare—the can of condensed milk, accord- 
| ing to the strict veracity of a personal friend of 
; the Wise man’s, wasto be placed on the summit 
| of Mont Blane for the benefit of exhausted trav- 
| ellers, and thus humanity served at the same 
| time that science was advanced. 
WHAT IT DIDN’T CARRY. 
The smaller balloon which was to have :c- 
companied them on their expedition, and to be A SPECIAL LIN E 
| used to sit up aloft, like the well-known cherub, 
| and repair what rents the large balloon showed 
| itself capable of sustaining without collapsing 





| day before the trial to have been made of such 
flimsy material as to be entirely worthless. 


Campton sketches were also very neat, and will| J had written thus far when a friend came 
doubtless attract attention in his studio the com- in and said, ‘‘Pause; you may be wrong—you | 


ing winter. ‘The Misses Merrill exhibited most- | left New York on Friday; ere this your balloon 


; May be skimming the horizon of far Cathay.” 
“Ts it?” I asked. ‘It will never,” he replied, 
| ‘skim any horizon; it collapsed in toto at the 


| way tor the nations is postponed indefinitely ; 





| About Clinton, where I am stopping. An- 


| nounce to your friends that you are going to 


] 
| Clinton, and ten to one nobody knows where it 


| is; and yet it is quite a place of resort in sum- | Manufactured Expressly for Themselves! 
|mer. Guide-books scorn to mention it on their 


but never at length. I refer to our ‘weakly j tables, yet trains stop here morning, noon and | 


| night; and it is a larger and, in many respects, | Equal lo Bonnet's Silk inl Finish ! 


certainly has drawn. If you want fun in a} prettier place than many that are down in large 


| letters. Now, why is this? Clinton is really a 


| Very interesting place; it was one of the oldest | Unlike and Superior to any other Silk in 
| settlements in Connecticut, taking precedence 
the Market!! 


| shore line, unless, indeed, it is Saybrook. By 

|the name of Hamanasset it held its own with | F : Ye 

the best in 1650. The Congregational ch irch | Price, $2.00, SL.L5, 
| dates back in its organization as far as 1667, and . 

| : a 4, an o> - ‘ 

| on the list of those who entered into “ye cove- 82.50, and SL.75. 
nant” at that time, and the roll of whose names 
is still in possession of the new members, are 
such good old names as Thankful, Submit, | They are ¢ ordially and Confidently Recommended 
Tryall, Opportunity, Concurrence, &c. One | to our Customers! ‘ 

wonders how one’s grandmothers could have 
wanted to name any child of their's Concurrence — 
or Opportunity ; but they did it, and they bore 
their names, according to all accounts, as they 

bore their burdens in life—well, and named SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
their children in the same grotesque way. \ 
What do you suppose they called them for VINTER STREE'I 
short? Here was the first site of Yale College, im EET. 
the old foundation of which is stil! to be seen. 
On the village green has been erected within the = 

last two years a monument to the memory of SHEP 

its first President, Abraham Pierson, who was 9 
also the first minister of the Congregational 

church. A single shatt of granite rests upon a| 


base of the same, on one side of which is this 
inscription: ‘*The earlier senior classes of Yale | NORWELL 


College were taught near this place by Rector 
& CO. 


Abraham Pierson—1701-1707. The shaft bears 
HAVE JUST OPENED 





sept20 It 


up six granite-books, three of which in a hori- 
zontal pusition sustain three upright; on a 
scroll beneath these are the words: ‘I give 
these books for founding a college.” This part 
of the monument was, I believe, the gift of Abra- 
ham Pierson’sdescendants. Passing into the old 
churchyard, we find the gray, moss-covered 
stones nearly sinking into the earth, marking 
the spots where those members of ye covenant 
made so long ago were laid at rest. We read 
the dates 1670, 1676, 1683, &c., but can read no 
more, for the rest is quite obliterated. Which 
was Thankful, and which Opportunity, we can 
only guess. Under a drooping willow, beneath 
a dark stone slab, lies what once was the body 


A MAGNIFIOENT VARIETY OF 


REAL 








of Jared Eliot, the third pastor of the Congre- 
gational church, who was born on the record I : 9 . 
with us 1685, and who was a grandson of the n 14a Camel Ss Hair 
Indian Apostle Eliot. The members of his flock 
are all about him. A small flock it must have 
been, for the graves are few. Here is one, with 
the name of Patience, who ‘fell asleep” just 
two hundred years ago; and here is one once 
}ealled Gainson—singular name—‘who entered | 
into his reste” two years later. On some of 
the stones even the dates are obliterated, and 
;80me graves are without mark of any kind.|p . 
p ‘ x e y 
| Hamanasset, after having its name changed to Personally selected by their own 
te re a ‘ eriagecting the name it| buyers from the newest designs in 
iad when Yale College was established here, | gy 2 3 : 
| became plain Clinton; andClintonI presume it Europe, and which will be sold at 
| will remain for some time to come. A pretty 
| place, and with but one drawback to being a per- —THEIR- 
| fectly enjoyable place. This is a very serious 
| drawback. No description would do any justice E y 
. Yeonvey| USUAL LOW PRICES. 


| the effect of their bite. You reach there your- 


as it is, it is a place of a good deal of resort in 
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WINTER STREET. upon Gov. Was 


son for my choice. 


Reporter—On the other hand, if the appoint- which, at any reasonable price—and an ac- | ¢¥/lotte Democracy he was proud to share. But | rude cart-track about two miles to a moderately | those interested in getting it off it was a dis- flowing; every home has its complement of 


ment is to be made from the bench, whom do | 88 B0t 80 conspicuous as to cause a great | Count was kept with the city of Norfolk of| after many years of hope, and trial, and strug- | Strong chalybeate spring. This spring lies at | traction of such moment that it absorbed all | bosrders, and many arc turned away for want of| _septz0 

3 neh, whom do me : aE what they did do at a price—would have sever- . the foot of a steep rocky slide, which we climbed | their time and drew forth all their energies to |??? - ene saree 0 

you deem the proper one to receive it? amount of immediate hilarity, and laughter was al times compensated for the cost of their kee gle, the Whig party, as the party of ‘all the i she tod ab ie eens vikee of the mountain. | the extinction for the time being of every other | ia ere ation. 1e “one is ar here, but : f a 

” 2 are > Mi » z - ] , . . : ” . . spe 9 . » 2 » Lim ~ “4 ge e° hy a, s 4 ae : : aie) | 

‘ a oe opt gaa now postponed to a future occasion. But Judge | j insisted upon three things : sietcukainentiacs wisdom andall the respectability,” came to grief, | Then a Gdicnca the ridge up to the summit of interest in life; but amusement? No; or, at) aauaek ie a ae oe ae NEW GOopDs. 
Cott. isennitled ta - , “a bees wines ai | Hoadley and the free-traders were justified in| and purity in their cells and places of sleep and each of its several prominent members was | the main peak, and finally descended directly | best, but such dreary amusement as served to | vou tnaw Res a ay ap habe arcs -- GC 

3 ’ | during the night; nutritious and wholesome impelled to echo the question, the agonizing | {rom the latter. The mountain commands a| divert for not more than a moment. There it bee co preatedacaee = see ant; Cush a Titoke: wat = mn 

hoped that he m 


thing, in the eves of Whitelaw Reid & Co., 
evehing, to con: 


tion. In reply: 
the result of the 
but he would m 








said before, is worth no more than that of any | 


one else. T hope it will not be a political ap- 
pointment. As far as I am individually con- 
cerned, J am content to remain at home. I am 
able here to secure an honest living and enjoy 
a happy home by my professional engagements. 
I am perfectly content to remain in Massachu- 
setts provided it is not undertaken to force 
General Butler on us as governor and supreme 
ruler. If that unhoped-for contingency should 
come to pass [ do not wish to stay here. 

After some brief conversation of a general 
character the reporter bade the judge adieu 


“bolting” because the call for the convention 
was explicitly in the interest and for the pur- 
pose of revenue reform as a@ paramount ques- 
tion, and this the convention when it met ex- 
presely referred to the people—that is, ignored 
and left precisely where it was before, and nom- 
inated a protectionist for President, thus direct- 
ly violating the principle of the call and cheat- 
ing the sincere reformers who were inveigled 
into the proceedings under it. 

The Worcester convention was another af- 


food three times a day, viz: before they went 
out, at noon, and after they came back; and 
diligent, industrious, hard labor of ten hours 
each day, with a reward for labor that was meri- 
torious by remitting a portion of the punish- 
ment. 

I have long thought that the system of labor 
in our prisons, where the laborer had no hope 
and nothing to labor for, was upon a wrong 
principle. My acquaintance with prisoners as 
a criminal lawyer taught me so much. I had 
an opportunity to try a different theory, and 
availed myself of it; and that is all. 


question, of the great imperial Webster, ‘Where 
am I to go?” It is not supposed that Gaston 
was troubled by this question, or that he ever 
seriously propounded it—his instinct impelling 
him to cling to the akirts of those eminent re- 
spectables, Choate and Paine, and the others, 
who thought to avenge the murdered Whiggery 
by doing what they considered was the mean- 
est thing which could be done, viz.: becoming 
So he found himself voting and 


moderately fine view, but hardly pays for climb- 
ing. The ascent is too difficult. We would 
have done better had we ascended the central 
peak at once, instead of taking the ridge, for 
the latter was covered with rocks, burnt forest, 
and wild-cherry undergrowth, the most difficult 
ot travelling. One mile of walking in this re- 
gion took us about an hour anda half. Mount 
Osceola, which rises back of Greeley’s Hotel in 
Waterville, must rank next to Black Mountain. 
Though higher than Black it hardly commands 
80 fine a view, but it has some points of great 
interest. It affords a good key to the central 





lay at the Capitoline Grounds, an inert mass of |), typhoid fever—but the mosquitoes will de- 


eotton cloth and varnish, the wonder of the) 
few, the gibe of the many, about, as the Graphic | 
said, to make “‘ahighway for the nations.” Here 
were we, very sceptical as to the highway, very 

scornful as ty the nations invited to enter into 
the charmed circle within which it lay (tickets | 
fifty cents, reserved seats one dollar), and won- | 
dered at its magnitude whilst we admired the | 
daring of the to-be travellers and the enterprise 

of the paper which had furnished the where- 

withal for the undertaking. Quite a number of ; 
persons entered within the charmed circle—| 
several thousands, in fact; and the Graphic! 


crease as the days shorten, and depart entirely 
as the cold comes on. We had the first part 
of the season here on Sunday night—mosqui- 
toes gone! Mosquitoes on Monday very lively. 
Mak. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Enéuisu Epucation of Women.—A corres- 
pondent of the Advertiser gives an interestiag 
account of the Trinity College (Dublin) exaimi- 
nation fur women. The examination papcrs 
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purpose, which all understood, and this was to 
| agree upon an accredited Republican as candi- Dr. Wives 
| date for Governor—every man understanding — - 


A sturdy politica} friend of ours, in the days 
of the discussion of a metropolitan police, was 
very zealous tur the establishment of such a 
force. He signed petitions for it, he spoke for 
it, and he was busy generally in its behalf. In 
due time he was made both alderman and sena- 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


tor; and it was observed that his votes then 
were against a metropolitan police invariably. 
When taxed for his inconsistency by his friends, 
he quietly replied: “Oh, I was for our oppo- 
nents doing it, but don’t care myself to take the 
responsibility of it!” Pretty much of the same 
character is ex-Mayor Gaston's interest now, 
as Democratic candidate for Governor, in the 
enforcement of the laws. He bravely says in 
his letter of acceptance: ‘At a time when the 
State is suffering reproach for a partial and dis- 
honest enforcement of some of its laws it be- 
comes our immediate duty to seek to execute 
such laws with honesty and impartiality, or to 
repeal such statutes as cannot be thus enforced.” 
This reads finely—and is advice to his Oppo- 
nents. When entrusted with power as Mayor 
of this city Mr. Gaston had no such high senee 
of duty. It was as much his business to en- 
force the prohibitory law as any other: but he 











made no history either in executing, or in 
recommending the execution, of that law! 


the convention; and, by all the principles of| The one would be nought without the other; | tons” they thought the affiliation with Democ- thing else of the kind I have seen among the 
racy would lead to victory, and as, in their 
view, righteousness was gone up any how, suc- 
cess was better than nothing—this being be- 
fore the discovery by Gen. Banks that ‘‘success 
is a duty ;” but if so, their sagacity was greatly 
at fault, and they were as blind as they were 
malicious. They left the wreck of the Whig 
party only to be more completely overwhelmed 
with the submerged Democracy. 

Had there been a split in the Republican party 
—as many at one time thought—Mr. Gaston’s 
hopes might have revived in the prospect that 
the Whig element of the party would come over 
to him but for the fact that the Whig ideas have 
been under the sod so long that they are mostly 
forgotten, and have lost allattraction and essen- 
tial force. Mr. Gaston is an excellent repre- 
sentative Whig, and an expiring, party can do 
no better than vote for him. 


honor and good faith, the acceptance of a seat 
pledges the member to the legitimate action of 
the body. In this the members represent their 
constituents; and if their action is not honora- 
bly binding there is no use in a convention at 
all, and its purpose is defeated outright from 
the start. But, on the other theory, a dissen- 
tient represents solely his individual self, and 
he is not present to agree with anybody and 
select a candidate, but merely to get the candi- 
date of his choice, and, failing in that, to 
‘‘smash things” and retire under the cloak of 
an assumed superior discrimination—which = 
the Jeff Davis and Mexican style of political | 
management, and has produced its natural 
fruits in full perfection in the unhappy country 
south of us, which, for a good many years, has 
been endeavoring to sustain republican institu- 
tions on a “bolting” basis. 





and yet the anatomical studies of painters and 
sculptors, the prefaces to Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, and the preelectionary voting and scrab- 
bling of our citizens, weary us as much as the 
after-results delight. Thus it is with public 
displays of any kind. The three witches in the 
play ot Macbeth, as they are impersonated on 
the modern stage, and the painted portraits in 
Barnum’s pheenix caravans, are as hoarse and 
dusty announcements of the interest that is to 
come. We do not find it otherwise with dia- 
plays of fruit. 

The beautiful pomological panorama on which 
we had sought to feast our eyes suddenly 
dwindles into a dull area of plain tablecloth, 
dotted over with small saucers of green fruit, 
as we enter the lower Horticultural Hall, and, 
looking around for Pomona, in all her brilliancy 








and luxuriance, see only ‘‘a lot of stuff to set 
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mountains. The Tripyramid, named from its 
three pyramidal peaks, hems in Waterville on 
the east. Its height is about 4100 feet, and its 
summit is crowned with forests which shut out 
most of the view. As a mountain, therefore, it 
is not worth climbing; and yet on another 
account it repays a visit. About four years ago 
a huge slide occurred on one of its peaks, and 
the gigantic scar is visible for many miles. 
This slide is worth seeing. You start from 
Greeley’s and walk two miles through the woods 
to a clearing known as Beckytown. Here there 
was once a house where, a few years ago, a 
woman named Rebecca used to live. Her hus- 
band being absent most of the time she was left 
all alone; and every Sunday she would dress 
herself in her best, go out to the edge of the 
woods, look down for a few moments at Gree- 
ley’s house, and then return to her loneliness. 
At Beckytown you encounter the first traces of 
the slide. Beds of gravel, huge boulders, and 
the twisted and shattered trunks of trees are 
thrown around in the utmost confusion. For 
two miles iarthee you follow up the bed of a 














AMUSEMENT OR NO, A FAILURE. 
The trial was to be made on Wednesday 


Ancient History, French, German, Latin, Math- 


evening. Jf, said the 7ribune in the morning, | ematics (common and higher), Physics, Botany, 


{ 


‘af the balloon goes this evening the wronauts | Theory of Music, and Religious Knowledge. 


will be in Europe two days thereafter.” Oh, 
wise Tribune, with its ifs and its thereafters! | 
The trial was made, as we all know, and the | 
balloon collapsed beyond all power of resusci- | 
tation, let the ‘‘tailor” tailor it as he may. 
There was a high wind blowing: there weren't 
men enough; there weren't even sand-bags 
enough to hold the balloon in place or position. | 
It, as one eye-witness said, took a walk, when | 
about one-quarter full of gas, and, as it walked, 
urged on by the wind, it dragged sand-bags and 
men in its train as if they were flimsy toys. 
There was but one thing to be done, and that 
thing was done immediately. The rip-line was 
pulled, whatever that is, and the balloon col- 
lapsed. We were promised that the rip should 
be stitched up, and that without fail it would go 
next day; thenthenext; andsoon. One paper 
exhorts us to take courage and have pat ence, 
reminding us that the admission is only fifty 





The board of Trinity College have established 
a yearly prize of £25 for the woman passing the 
best examination, and the same amount is also 
given by the ‘‘National Union of London for the 
Education of Women.” During the coming 
year three more prizes of £20, £25, and £40 
respectively, will be established. This is the 
promising beginning of a very important move- 
ment for the promotion of the higher education 
of women. Until recently there were but four- 


teen endowments for the secondary education of 
young women in Great Britain and Ireland, 
yielding « total income of £3000 a year; while 
grammar schools and other institutions for the 
secondary education of boys were everywhere 
established, and had an aggregate annual income 
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BRIEF NOTES. 





Dr. Loring, Gen. Cogswell, Willard P. Phil- 


, N. J. Holden, and Robert S. Rantoul, are 
on the Salem city Republican committee.. 


The women-suffragists hold a convention at 


annual meeting at Plymouth church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Tuesday, Oct. 14, and are organiz- 
ing suffrage political clubs all over this State. 


Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer has resigned the 
pastorate of the Shawmutavenue Baptist church, 
and goes, where his heart has long been, with the 
people of the Tremont Temple society. He 
will be happily placed when there installed. 

The Republican convention to nominate a 
Congressman in place of William Whiting will 
be held at the old Franklin School-house, in 
this city, on Thursday, Oct. 2. There seems 
to be no competitors with Mayor Pierce for the 
honor. 

We are glad Luther W. Mason of this city 
has received from the Vienna exposition the 
medal of merit for his method, charts and books 
for teaching music, for he eminently deserves it 
asa thorough and conscientious instructor in 
our public schools. 

When the churches of the Old South society 
and the Secondchurch are completed, there will 
be eight new churches near and on the line of 
Boylston street and the Back Bay north of that 
avenue—two Episcopal, two Trinitarian Congre- 
gational and four Unitarian. 

All things considered, perhaps it would have 
been quite as well if Mr. G. F. Hoar had left 
out that allusion to the great achievements of 
the Republican party “for the elevation of wo- 
man.” It’s getting to be pretty old bait; be- 
sides, there isn’t enough of it.—Springfield 
Republican. 

The Methodist preachers of Boston have voted 
to furnish reporters at their Monday morning 
meetings with tables and chairs, to take their 
names, and hold them personally responsible— 
not for the chairs and tables, but for their re- 
ports. But supposing their reports are not ac- 
ceptable—will the chairs be withdrawn ? 

The Boston correspondent of the Chicago 
Advance relates that, falling in with Judge Hoar 
not long since, he asked the latter his opinion of 
Gen. Butler’s chances for the governorship, 
suggesting that the Lord might see that we 
needed some great humiliation, and take this 
way to bring it about. ‘It he does,” was the 
swift rejoinder of the judge, ‘the won’t get any 
of my help.” 

The new Parker-Memorial 
costing $100,000, and holding about one thou- 
sand persons, on the corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton streets, will be dedicated to-morrow 
(Sunday) forenoon, the discourse to be preached 
by Rev. Samuel Longfellow. Letters trom 
several clerical friends will be read, and re- 
marks made by others. 
to be quite interesting. 

John Stuart Mill provided in his will, among 
other things: To members of his wife’s family 
and his own, legacies to the amount of £9000; | 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to | 
Animals, £500; to the Land ‘Tenure Reform 
Association, £500; to any one university in 
Great Britain or Ireland that shall be the first 
to open its degrees to women, £3000; and to 
the same university a further sum of £3000 to | 
endow scholarships for female students ex- 
clusively. 

The directors of the Memphis lite insurance 
company, who elected Jeff. Davis president of 
the company because of his supposed popularity 
in the South, have discovered that they made a 
mistake. Davis brought ruin instead of pros- 
perity, and the directors, after removiug him 
trom office, found themselves compelled to trans- 


meeting-house, 


The exercises promise | 
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have surrendered when Lee did, and it says so. 
The Chicago 7imes, also Democratic, copies the 
unfeeling remark as a very terse statement of 
the truth, and continues: ‘‘When Lee surren- 
dered the last ground of hope for the resurrection 
of the Democratic party disappeared. Because 
when he surrendered the last hope of slavery 
disappeared, and with it the last and only reason 
for asserting that peculiar doctrine of State 
rights which was at the same time a denial of 
the equal rights of individuals. Never having 
been, and rendered incapable by its history of 
being, a champion of individual rights, the 
Democratic party, after Lee’s surrender, had 
no object in existence, and could not give a rea- 
son why it should exist.” 

We read in the daily papers that Senator 
Sumner has gone to spend awhile on the Cape 
with Mr. Hooper before coming to Boston to 
finish his lecture on ‘‘The Unity of the Repub- 
lic,” which he will begin to give about five 
weeks from now. His Boston lecture comes 
October 21, but he will speak once earlier than 
that. Till the meeting of Congress he will 
lecture four or five nights in a week, should his 
strength allow, as he hopes and believes. Inci- 
dentally in his lecture he will touch on the bat- 
tle-flag question. On the first day of the ses- 
sion he will again introduce his civil-rights bill, 
and he does not mean to neglect any of his 
Senatorial duties. His volumes are going 
through the press quite rapidly now—the eighth 
being ready for delivery to the subscribers. 
Four more will complete the series for the pres- 
ent. 


Rev. William R. Alger of Boston announces 
himself as favoring the abolition of what he is 
pleased to term ‘‘the stereotyped way of con- 
ducting Sunday services.” He thinks that it is 
a preacher’s province to instruct the people in 
history, science and wsthetics,-and he urges his 
Music Hall society to select preachers who shall 
be instructors of the public mind in these mat- 
ters. He has nothing to say about gospel 
preaching, and evidently thinks that if history, 
science and esthetics are cared for the rest will 
take care of itself. It is rather an unpleasant 
commentary on Mr. Alger’s peculiar views of 
the preacher’s province and duty that his society 
found itself last spring five thousand dollars be- 
hind its expenses, and that the past three or 
four months have been devoted to endeavors to 
raise money for the payment of the debts and 
for the continuation of the society with, as yet, 
only partial success. These facts would seem 
to indicate that religious societies need some 
stronger cobesive force than a simple desire to 
be instructed in history and science from the 
preachet’s desk.— Springfield Union. 

One of the excellences of the Church of the 
Advent of this city, despite its high-church 
and ritualistic tendencies, has been its extreme 
catholicity towards all conditions and colors of 
men. The black man has been absolutely the 
| equal in its pews with any other man, and so of 
the children in the Sunday school. This Chris- 
tian fraternity has been as beautiful to observe 
as it has been just and meritorious in practice. 
But now has come along a young sprig of divin- 
ity from Philadelphia—where they used to burn 
colored orphan asylums, and would now if not 
abashed by the indignation of the outer Chris- 
tian world—by the name of Arthur Ritchie, to 
assist in the services of this sanctuary, and he 
has signalized Ais advent by turning the colored 
children out of their classes in the /Sunday 
school, where they were harmonious!y learning 
God’s word with their white companions, and 
gathered them into a class by themselves—a 
huge black cloud of prejudice of which the 
Rev. Arthur Ritchie, or any other white man, 
whether from Philadelphia or elsewhere, should 
be heartily ashamed! 


The Independent tabulates the vote on the 
“salary grab” effectively as follows :— 














fer their business to another company. Davis 
has fallen, indeed. We don’t think he would | 
succeed even ay a solicitor for policies of in- | 
} 
i 
| 


surance. | 

Alexandra Palace, which was burned down a | 
few months ago, is to be rebuilt at once. The 
new palace is to be larger than the old building, 
being both longer and broader. It is to have 
three transepts, one forming a concert-hall, an- 
other a theater, and the third is, it is stated, to | 
be devoted to bazaar purposes. In some re- 
spects the new building will resemble the oe lee 
tal Palace, it having been decided that iron and 
glass shall be largely used in the construction 
of the building. 


Mr. Editor:—At the last 
school committee the sub-masters’ salaries were | 








meeting of the | 


raised to $2600, giving them now more than 





three times the pay received by the female 
teachers who hold the classes next below them. | 
At the same time the classes these women con- | 
trol are larger in number, and their labors more | 
arduous, than thatof the sub-masters. Is itno 
high time women are appointed upon our schoo | 
boards—to utter their protest against such in- | 
justice being done their sex ?—Citizen. 

Of all the absurd propositions that ever re- 
ceived sober argument is that to place an ob- 
struction in a straight street by projecting a 
rounding line, like the segment of a balloon, | 
into the carriage-way ; but that is just what the | 
Committee on Streets, of our city government, | 
have been favoring on Columbus avenue, to save | 
intact five back-yards on Boylston street. It is | 
said the Committee, hesitating, are now indis- | 
posed to risk the loss of all the betterments on 
the avenue just to oblige their friends of the 
back-yards. 

On the carved cornices which surmount the 
windows and mirrors in the spacious office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury) may be seen, 
equally balanced, the scales of Justitia. Would 
that they symbolized tie equal justice reigning 
through the minutest division of the great de- 
partments of the government service! Majestic 
in aspect, great in magnitude,energy and ac- 
tion, they will never be morally grand till they 
are established and perpetuated in absolute 
equity. In that hour the scales of Justitia will 
hang in equal balance above the head of the 
masculine and feminine worker.—Mrs. M. C. 
Ames, in Independent. 

The reports on the discovery of some records 
of the Buddington belonging to the 
‘“‘Polaris,” and the information in reference to 
the loss of the vessel itself after the departure 
from it of the remnant of the expedition, do 
little more than shed considerable darkness on 
the history of the separation of the Tyson party. 
But however unfortunate the terminatuiun of 
the expedition, it is some satisfaction to know 
that the results to science are valuable. and that 
it is declared by Dr. Petermann, the ablest 
living geographer, to be the most important and 
successful venture into the northern seas made 
for a generation.—2’. S.-The balance of the 
party have been rescued and taken to Dundee, 
Scotland. 

Several hundred citizens of Greentield called 
upon Gov. Washburn at his home, the other 
evening, to congratulate him on his renomina- 
In reply he said he would not deny that 


party 


tion. 
the result of the contest was pleasing to him, 
but he would much rater that the burdens had 
fallen upon other shoulders than his, as he 
hoped that he might have been permitted to re- 
tire at the end of the term to private lite, hav- 
ing nothing to gain by further continuance in 
office. He was especially pleased, after the in- 
sinuations that he was unpopular in his own 
howe, that the county of Franklin had sent an | 
unbroken Washburn delegation. 

The much talked-ot ‘‘Graphic” balloon ex- 
pedition to Europe—projected by the Graphic 
proprietors—was to make its start on Friday | 
afternoon; but when about three-quarters in- 
flated the pressure of the gas caused it to burst, 
and Prot. Wise’s wrial voyage is indefinitely 
pustponed. Donaldson and Lunt, the profes- 
sor’s assistants, propose making the voyage 
themselves, independent of him, rather than 
have the trip given up, but they have no triends 
to waste money onthem. Prot. Wise protested 
against the poor quality of the cloth used in the | 
balloon, and he was right, it seems. He con- 
templated reaching Europe in sixty hours from 
a current of air blowing to the eastward in the 
upper heavens. 

The exemption of church property from tax- 
ation is asubject of earnest discussion in several 
States where conventions are perfecting plans 
Alabama and 
Mississippi, it is said, are the only States whose 
constitutions specifically prohibit any exempt- 
jon of this from equal liability with other prop - 
erty for the maintenance of the government. Ala- 
bamaexempts that of educational and charitable 
corporations, however, whide Mississippi allows 
no exemption except of the pablic property, 


for amending the constitutions. 


Republican senators for the Dill.... see eeeeeeeeeeees 23 
Repub! isenators ugainst the Dill........eeeeee ee 2 
Democratic senators fur the Dill........ eee ee eee eeee 13 
Democratic senators against the bill...........-.+-. 6 
Republican outgoing senators for the bill.......... 5 
“Democratic outgoing senators for the bill........... 5 
Southern senators for the DILL... eee eee eee eee eee ee 2b 
Northern senators for the Dill... 2.2... eee ee cee e cence 10 


posed of foreigners, was sensitive, enthusiastic, 
1 | S 
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Sourhern senators against the bill. 
Northern senators against the bill...... 
Republican representatives for the bill..... 


Republican representatives against the bill. - 62 





Democratic representatives for the bill...... a) 
Democratic representatives against the bill........ 33 
Outgoing members, Democrats and Republican, 

FOP GRE WBE... dievies'c sven ccrvsedcenssees'ovececcsOe 
Southern Republicans for the bill.........- >] 


Southern Democrats for the Dill. ...00.. eee eee eee BU 
tepublican members and senators for the bill......75 
Republican members and senators against the bill. .& 
Democratic members and senators for the bill...... 
Democratic members and senators against the bill 
Outgoing members and senators for the bill... 
Southera senators and members for the bill 
The fact is that, so far as the vote in Congress 
is concerned, the measure was both sustained 
and opposed by Republicans and Democrats, 
while the percentage of Democrats voting for 
it was much larger than that of Republicans. 


tic 






They had a baby-show as a part of an agri- 
cultural exhibition out in Missouri, the other 
day. A-chronicler says after the babics were 
seated it was a beautiful sight. Thirty-four 
little noses evoked admiration; sixty-eight little 


| fists alternately churned the air, and were cram- edly lead the market, as they do the testimo- 


medinto thirty-four little mouths ; sixty-eight lit- 
tle eyes were tixed upon vacancy ; sixty-eight lit- 
tle lungs were inflated, ready for a starter; sixty- 
eight little legs stuck out straight, and three 
hundred and forty little toes sawed the air. 


It was a beautiful sight, and presently there | tail department ask all to share their pleasure at 
|arose a sound not altogether as attractive as greatly reduced cost 


the sight. ‘Three prizes were offered. The 
babies were seated in rows, and the examiners 
passed along attentively regarding each one. 


As they passed by the flush came and went in| tised in another column. The sale takes place | | 
many a mother’s cheek; a feverish light came | on Tuesday, Sept, 30, at 4 P. M. 


cured, was made known equally well with 
present disorders. 


neous. 
principle of all nature, and the infallible de- 


system. The tests were very interesting as 
scientific inquiries, aside from their value to 


ment is likely to receive intelligent advocacy. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Ladies in want of a physician of their own sex 
are referred to the card of Mrs. Dr. S. E. 
Brown. 

Messrs. Calder & Otis, florists, Hotel Boyls- 
ton, are opening a fine display of Hartford 
trailing-ferns, for mantle-piers, pictures, &c.— 
very tasteful. 

Hall’s Safe and Lock Co. offer $1000 reward 


for testimony that one of their safes has ever 
been broken open and robbed. The ‘‘Hall” 
takes finely inthis market. 

Mr. Davis, of the leading house of Bent & 
Bush, has just returned from London and Paris 
with a brilliant assortment of fall-style hats and 
caps, which will be displayed nex week. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are 
particularly complete in their arrangements for 


their custom department of fall clothing, and 
have a fine stock of overcoats for fall wear. 


Messrs. Shepard & Gill have just published 
‘The Childhood of the World,” and ‘The 
Library Catalogue”’—two works the merits of 
which are well set forth in their advertisement. 

Messrs. George W. Carnes & Co., whose 
styles are always neat and comely, announce 
their boys’ and youth’s fall and winter clothing, 
at rooms in Tremont Temple. Parents should 
look at their stock. 

Bigelow, Kennard & Co. make announcement 
of new bridal silver from the Gorham Manufac- 
turing Co., which, together with a full line of 
electro-plated ware, is alike tasteful and desir- 


able. In fact, these goods can hardly be 
equalled. 
Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. call at- 


tention this week to a brilliant display of black 
silks, made expressly for their house, and also 
to a superb line of India camel-hair shawls. 
These goods are unsurpassed in beauty and de- 
sirability. souk 
Many judicious travellers are availing them- 
selves of this month and the great inducements 
of the Eastern Railroad to make their summer 
trips. To go to North Conway and return for 
$5 only is a prime motive for visiting the moun- 
tains now. 

Messrs. Goldthwait, Snow & Knight have the 
happy faculty of so pleasing their customers 
that they have no desire to go elseghere for car- 
pets after the first experience withthem. They 
are now ready for the fall trade with a splendid 
show of goods and a numerous and expert corps 
of assistants. 

The old Chipman carpeting- house is as much 
alive and wide-awake as ever under the conduct 
of Messrs. Harris, Chipman & Co. ‘They sup- 
ply both wholesale and retail buyers, and it is 
an object to buy now to secure rare trades. 

They keep also oi}-cloths, window-shades and 
carpet-linings without limit. 

Messrs. Fowle, Torrey & Co. have lately 

added largely to their stock of fall carpeting 

goods, and may now be said to have an unsur- 

passed variety. They show all the lines that 

will be presented at their new store, which 

they propose to occupy in a month or so, and 

are selling at bargains to customers. 

Cushman & Brooks are in the full tide of their 

falltrade. ‘They have opened twenty-five styles 

of hats, forty of bonnet frames, children’s head- 

gear, &c.—all pretty and desirable. Their un- 


gentlemen, 1s particularly full. In truth, their 
ladies’ goods generally are very attractive. 

The card of Messrs. Wright & Potter in an- 
other column announces the removal of the 
State printing-office to the new building on tha 
corner of Milk and Federal streets, and returns 
thanks to ail concerned ia bringing about that 
consummation. ‘The old firm on a new foun- 
dation” is now fully equipped with new presses 
and new type, and all ready for business. 

The South End lecture course announce- 
ment is very attractive. It opens November 3 
with a lecture by Anna E. Dickinson, who will 
be followed by the Camilla Urso Concert Com- 
pany, De Cordova, Henry Nichols of England, 
E. E. Hale, James T. Fields, W. Ul. H. Murray, 
Bret Harte, William Parsons, James Freeman 
Clarke and Wendell Phillips—a grand list. 


The ‘‘Peerless” stoves and furnace undoubt- 


nials of all housekeepers who have tried them. 
The furnace, in particular, defies competition. 
Messrs. Pratt & Wentworth, after great study 
and infinite pains, have established articles of 
which they may be proud, and by opening a re- 


A “common-sense” land sale is that of the 


Mrs. B. claims that in no 
single instance has her diagnoses been erro- 
She maintains that electricity is the life- 


terminer of all irregularities of the human 


suffering humanity, and the new school of treat- 


to New York, as reported. 
Miss Rose Hersee recently sang at a prome 


the ‘Carnival of Venice’ with Sir Julius Bene 


high F with apparent ease.” 
Bonn, Beethoven’s birth-place, and the burial 


years after his death. The zeal of the compos 


er’s widow has chiefly promoted the affair. 
skill, having manipulative powers of the greates 
force, and p ing enthusi 

which excites her hearers immensely. 
fidelity has done much for her husband's fame 





voices (120 sopranos, 105 altos, 72 tenors, an 
97 basses). 


he too has consented to remain, instead of going | 


nade concert at Covent Garden, before an audi- 
ence of five thousand persons, who manifested 
greatinterest. The Orchestra says: ‘‘She gave 


dict’s variations, and sang the closing cadenza 
with marvellous fluency and finish, holding a 


place of Schumann, has had a three-deys’ mu- 
sical festival in honor of Schumann, and to 
rear a monument to his memory, seventeen 
‘ She 
is herself a great artist, a pianist of consummate 


in her playing 
Her 


The orchestra at the festival consisted of one 
hundred and eleven players, and it was flanked 
on each side of the platform by a chorus of 394 


Special to Ladies. 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
CREAT SALE 


AND BONNETS, 


For Ladies, Misses and Children. 
HAT TRIMMINGS, 


Ostrich Tips, long plumes, 
Fancy Feathers, 


t 


Plumes de Ooque, Aigrettes, 
1 | det Goods, Rich Ribbons, 
Paris Flowers, Velvets, 





- BUSINESS NOTICEs. 





Draperies, and low prices—at STEVENS’s, 601 Wash 
ington street. 1 





the EXTRACT OF RYE thansimply assert that i 


can be made from grain. JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 
99 and 1535 Washington street 








loss of appetite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart 
dizziness, 


others. 


Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 





cialip its effects. 





alcohol. 


which have on the average not over eight per cent. 
Which is the better drink fortemperate people? Call 
and examine at the WEINSTUBE, JOY's BUILDING, 
81 Washington street. Private oflice up-stairs, room 
13. 


WADLEIGH’S MILLINERY OPENING OF AUTUMN 
STYLEs.—Fashion seekers, we must say, have had a 
treat this week rarely given them so early in the 
season. Tuesday and Wednesday being opening 
days, the first of this season, at R. H. WADLEIGH’S, 
285 Washington street, proved very popular. The 
show-rooms were crowded from morning till night, 
and the gorgeous and varied array of Hats and Bon- 
nets called forth many acclamations of delight and 
wonder; and the manner in which the differen. 
shades and colors are blended and contrasted is 
truly wonderful. The window, with its fifty new 
shades in Silks, Velvets, Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, 
&c., to match, has been a great attraction for crowds 
of admirers. This house, though not as long estab - 
lished a3 many, bids fair to be a rival in the fashion 
world of millinery. 

MARRIAGES. 
In this city, 12th iust., by Rev. Phillips Brooks, Mr. 
James Jackson Storrow, of this city, to Miss Anne 
Amory Dexter of Broosline. 
At Dorchester, 16th inst., at the First Church, by 


Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Alexander Pope, Jr., to Alice 
DeWolt, daughter of Samuel Downer, all of Dorches- 








r. 

At Arlington, by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, assisted by Rev. 
Mr. Cutter, Mr. Johu E. Devlin, Jr., of New York, to 
Miss Mary E., daughter of Adolphus Davis. 


DEATHS. 
“In this city, 17th inet.. Charles B. F. Adams, 60. 
At Florence, Italy, 31st ult.. at the residence of her 


son-in-law (Mr. Thomas Ball), Mrs. Eliza B. Wild, 
widow of the late Daniel Wild of Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 











TO LET—Two large furnished rooms, with 
side-rooms connected. Apply at house, 228 Shawmut 
avenue, tr sept2d 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
dress protection of depositors. 3m aug2 








CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—It having 
been represented to us that certain parties in Boston 
have been selling Ales under the name of, and 
represented as, ““Cook’s Celebrated Ale,” we hereby 
caution the public that no package, in wood, is genu- 
ine unless stencilled **McCormick’s Patent, Nov. 16, 
1869; Reissued January 25, 1870.” 

The only persons in Boston possessing the right to 
bottle our Ales are Col, P. T. HANLEY, No, L465 
Washington street, and the undersigned, 

ISAAC COOK & CO., 
aug9-tf Depot, No. 25 Central street 


THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT.— 





The Republican voters of the Third Congressional- 


District, comprising Wards 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15 and 16, 


aime Z 5 ot the City of Boston, are requested to send Dele 
Springvale (Dedham junction) company adver- | gates to u Convention, to be holden at the Old Fraak- 


in Schoolhouse, on Washington street, near Dover 


The lands | street, on THURSDAY, October 2, at 4 1-2 o'clock, to 


into each mother’s eyes as she gazed hopetully | are beautifully situated, at the junction of sev- | Nominate a candidate to represent the District in the 


upon the impasssive face. 


her darling of all the praise. 


away. 
A call has been issued for a national conven- 


of passing a civil-rights bill. 
territory is entitled to twenty delegates. 
call acknowledges the great achievements of the 


as now constituted, the cohorts of tyranny, the 


and women, citizens of the United States, are 
denied the convenience of the common carriers 
of the country; denied equal accommodations 
on rail-cars, steam-boats and stages; refused 
entertainment at hotels; refused equal educa- 


hospitalities 
ties to a great extent are denied to them. 
are facts common to nearly all sections of the 
country, and the strong arm of national law is 
needed to correct them. The evil is national; 
the remedy must also be national. We want 
Congress to give us a ‘civil-rights bill,’ with 
such penalties as will teach humanity to the im- 


on the poor.” 

There was a great crowd at the New York 
Academy of Music, Tuesday night, and it hailed 
a great event. The renowned Italian actor, 
Thomas Salvini, came out there for the first 
time in America and acted Shakespeare's 
“Othello.” It was a brilliant occasion, and it 
was signalized by a noble achievement in dra- 
matic art. Both were immensely enjoyed. The 
assemblage that greeted Salvini, largely com- 


hearty and prompt in Spontaneous demonstra- 
tion. Salvini’s identification with passionate 
frenzy thrilled and awed the audience. A 7'rib- 
une critic says he lived out the horrible agonies 
of the Moor in the scene of Iago’s temptation of 
his faith as we could wish to be spared from 
ever seeing any human creature do again. It 
was the pertection of frenzied agony, and as to 
mechanism the perfection of art. The affright- 
ed spectators burst forth in tumult at the end 
of his *‘Never pray more!” and again at the end 
of his oath speech, and he was three times 
called out at the end of act three, twice at the 
end of act four, and again at the conclusion. 
There can be no doubt that hy has won a very 
great success, Whatever shape discussion may 
take as to the peculiarities of his style, or the 
relative rank of his school of art. 

We had the pleasure, the other evening, of 
making one of a select circle of friends of Drs. 
William and Emma Hardinge Britten who were 
invited to observe the manipulations and listen 
to the diagnoses connected with their new theory 
of medical electricity. Two ladies and two 
gentlemen submitted to the tests while we were 
present, anj, as has been before stated in these 
columns, the examinations were made by cranial 
practice, Mrs. Dr. Britten applying the elec- 
tricity to various parts of the head, and by the 
results discovering the seats of disease and 
irregularity inthe system. The application was 





Twenty-two of the State constitutions contain 
no provision on this subject, leaving the legisla- 
tures free to regulate it. The other fiiteen 
State constitutions recognize it, and all except 
Alabama and Mississippi allow the exemption 


of church property, several, we believe, reguir- | 


ing it. 
A Democratic paper in Detroit, Mich., has at 


public, the communication of the diagnosis in 
| private, to each patient, who upon returning to 
‘the company testified ta the accuracy of the 
test. In every case Mrs. Britten was pro- 
| nounced absolutely correct so far as known dis- 
; eases were concerned; of course some were 
| suggested of which the patients had no knowl- 


tion ot colored men, to meet in Washington | and Their Follies, 
Dec. 9, to impress upon Congress the necessity | Sunday evening in B 


Each State and | attended any of his lectures—3500 persons, 500 | We take great pleasure in announcing to our friends 
and the public that we are back on our old corner 


from which we were driven by the Great Fire in No 
vember last, and feel that we are really an | 


The | being without seats. 
. hee : known. 
Republican party in securing the acknowledg- 1 
ment of their rights, but says that, “though all Boston last Sunday evening, $365. For the 
these things be true, yet, in defiance of the law two, “Bachelors” and “Old Maids,” $600. 

: mee aceaeh this rate the debt on his church will be lifted in 
votaries of color-prejucice, insult, degrade and | three 
outrage thousands with seeming impunity. Men Plumage” to-morrow (Sunday) evening. 


bruted and compel the tyrant to loose his hold |} 


celled by any reader now before the public. 


good carrying quality, and his enunciation is 
sufficiently clear. 


We advise all who want to 


Rev. Henry Morgan’s lecture, ‘‘ Bachelors 
” drew the largest crowd last 


He is more popular in 
Boston than in any other city, for here he is best 
In Providence he received for his best 


ecture, 3150. In Cooper Institute, $250. In 


months. ‘‘Speckled Bird with New 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Charles Reade’s ‘Wandering Heir” will 


The Rev. Charles Kingsley, the brilliant and 
popular English author, will visit this country 
soon after Christmas. He does not come, he 
says, to make money as a lecturer, but ‘‘to 
spend a few months in seeing with my own eyes 
your wonderful country.” 


It is announced as an evidence of the great 
popular interest in William H. Seward, that 
his posthumous bonk, 7ravels Round the World, 
has had so prodigious a sale that the Appletons 
have paid to Mr. Seward’s heirs $41,464, that 
being their share of the profits on the work for 
the first six months. 

Prof. George W. Blish, of St. Louis, made 
his debut in Boston at the Tremont Temple on 
Thursday evening. His specialty is dialect 
reading, and his Irish brogue is yrobably unex- 


His voice is light and rather heady, but has 


His facial expression, while 
tending somewhat to exaggeration, is strongly 
suggestive, and aids materially in his effects. 
‘*Miss Maloney on the Chinese Question,” was 
notably the feature of the evening, and was un- 
exceptionably rendered. ‘‘The New Baby,” 
the familiar German-dialect poem, was also very 
cleverly given. ‘‘A Caudle Lecture” excited 
much merriment, but was, to our mind, a mis- 
conception of the author's intent. In other re- 
spects the performance was open to criticism. 
On the whole, it may be said that Prof. Blish 
has deyeloped peculiar talent in an entertaining 
specialty. 





MUSIC NOTES. 


The author of the popular national song, 

“The Watch on the Rhine,” has recently died 
in Germany. Unlike most composers, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing his effort reach univer- 

sal popularity during his life-time. 

The committee for the arrangements of the 
triennial festival of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, to be held next May, will spare no pains 
or expense in the preparations. It is rumored 
that Mr. Santley, and others of the company 
which visited this country a few years ago, un- 
der the name of the Dolby troupe, will be among 
the performers. 

The old organization of Gilmore's band will 

hereafter be known as the Saxonia band. Mr. 

George Patz has gccepted the leadership, and 
Mr. J. Thomas Baldwin will remain agent of 





Little faith would | eral railroads, and hence with great facilities | next Congress, to fll the unexpired term of the late 
any one of them put in the decision that robbed | for reaching town, while Dedham itself, from its | Hon. Wm. Whiting. 

There were pale | quietness and characteristics generally, will en- 
faces as the verdict was rendered, and there | hance the value of the land over that of many | the State Convention. 
were tearful eyes as thirty-one mothers turned | another village. 
secure a homestead cheap to attend this sale. 


The basis of representation will be the same as at 


Per crder of District Committee. 
W.W. DOHERTY, Chairman. 
FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Secretary. 2t sept20 


A CARD.—STATE PRINTING OFFICE, 


“Old Firm on a New Foundation.” 
In this connection let us say, that we feel grateful 


At} to all our friends who have so kindly aided us in 
bringing about this result. 


For the speedy aud substantial manner in which 


our building has been erected, and put in order, we 


feel that vur thanks are due to JoSern R. RICHARDS 
for Plans and Specifications; to Jonas Fircu & Co. 
for the Wood-work; to ADAMS & BARSTOW, for the 
Mason-work; to HUGH FLOOD, for the Painting and 


tion in public schools for their children; and the | be produced at the Amphitheater, Liverpool, Glazing; to Lockwoop & LuMb, for the Plumbing; 
and civilities of civilized communi- | early in September, Mrs. John Wood playing | t¢ DANIEL LEE, Jr., for Steam-heating Apparatus ; 
These | Philippa. 


to CAMPBELL & WHITTIER, for Boilers, Engine and 
Elevator; to L. M. HAM, for Castings and Iron-work ; 
to N. W. TURNER & Co., for Gas-fitting; to Wu. H 
MAKINSON, for Bells and Speaking-tubes; to JAMES 
SCALES & CoO., for Curtains and Curtain-fixtures; to 
HARTNETT & SALOMONS, for Moving and Fitting our 
Machinery; to FULLER & Hoss, and the employes 
of our establishment, for the careful and speedy Re- 
moval of Printing material; and, indeed, to every 
one, whether he carried the hod, dug the ditch, laida 
brick, drove a nail, or bossed the job, we feel thank- 
ful for the prompt and substantial manner in which 
the work has been donc, and we wish them all pros- 
perity in their various callings. 

Fully equipped with new Presses and new Type, we 
are ready for business, and hope to receive, as we 
always have, our share of patronage. 

sep20 lt WRIGHT & POTTER. 


SOUTH END 
LECTURES. 
CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, 
Corner of Brookline street and Warren avenue. 
WILL COMMENCE 
MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 3. 
With a New Lecture by 


ANNA E. DICKINSON, 


NOVEMBER 10, 


OAMILLA URSO CONCERT COMPANY 
Consisting of these Eminent Artists : 

Mme. CAMILLA URSO, Violinist, 

The greatest living Violin Solvist. 
Miss EDITH ABELL, Soprano, 

Of the Ritchings’ English Opera Company’ 
Mr. TOM KARL, Tenor, 

Of the Parepa-Rosa Opera Company 
Mr. J. R. THOMAS, Baritone, 

The celebrated Musical Composer. 
Mons. AUGUSTE SAURET, Pianist, 

The most popular Pianist of Paris. 








Mr. FREDERICK LUER....... Rindeh ecacacse Director 
Nov. 17.—R. J. DECORDOVA. New Lecture. 

Nov. 24.—HENBY NICHOLLS (of London, England). 
Dec. 1—E. E. HALE. A New Story. 

Dec. 8.—JAMES T. FIELDS. New Lecture. 

Dec. 15.—W. H. H. MURRAY. New Lecture. 

Dec. 22.—BRET HARTE. New Lecture. 

Dec. 29.—WILLIAM PARSONS. New Lecture. 
Jap. 5, 1874.—JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. New 
Lecture. 

Jan. 12—WENDELL PHILLIPs. 


Tickets will be ready for sale at A. WILLIAMS & 
CO., corner of Washington and Schoo! streets, on 





the new association. Such inducements have 





edge; but what was singular, the former posses- 


last realized that the Democratic party ought to ! sion of complaints, now in abeyanceor ostensibly een offered Mr. Higgins, clarionet player, that 


Monday morning, Sept. 22. Price $3 and ¢2. 
sepa ' siamo wea 





THE Best FuRNITURE—Bedding, Window-Shades 


Wat MorRE?—What more can be said regarding 


is the purest and satcst stimulant for family use that 


WINE VERSUS CIDER.—There is «2 common idea 
that pure cider is harmless, if not absolutely beneti- 
But the Rhine wines of the ordi- 
nary sort contain less alcohol than well-made cider, 
and their effects upon the digestive organs are gener- 
ally more salutary. Good cider has ten per cent. of 
Messrs. ENGELHARDT & Co. offer to the 
public the choice of a number of kinds of pure wine, 


Velvet Ribbons, Real Laces, 


Veils, 


Cushman & Brooks, 
37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


sept20 


t 
lt 


’ 
sleeplessness, melancholy, costiveness, BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


wind, mental and physical debility, as well as many 
H. G. WHITE, proprietor, Cambridgeport, 
For sale by all Druggists. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
GORHAM MANUFACTUR’G CO. 


Invite un inspection of their large and 


varied ussortment of the manufacture 
of the above Company, comprising the 
new productions of the season, which 


for 


and utility, have never before been equal- 


artistic design, beauty of finish 


led, and cannot but meet the requirements 
of the most refined taste. 
~ ALSO— 


In stock a full variety of their celebrated 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


—AT— 


Lowest Prices. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & 60,, 


331 Washington Street, 


sept20 3t Cor, West Street. 
IMPORTANT 
ne 
Bankers, 
Treasurers, 
—AND— 


BUSINESS MEN GENERALLY. 
$1000! 


WILL BE PAID to any person who can prove 
that one of our 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES, 


—OR— 


BURGLAR PROOF SAFES. 


Has ever been broken open and robbed by burglars, 
up to the present time. 


HALL’S SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 5th, 1873. 


sep20 
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RPETS. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE, we have put in store 
the LARGEST STOCK IN THE CI'1Y of 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, ETC., 


OF EVERY GRADE, 
And have made 
SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


oston Music Hall that ever | CORNER OF MILK AND FEDERAL STREETS.— | '°" Fes! Supplies daily through the season, from the 


leading manufacturers of 


Europe and America. 


We shall at all times make prices as low as the low- 
est, either to WHOLESALE TRADE or CONSUM- 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 and 45 Washington St., 


septz0 BOSTON, 2t 


“PEERLESS,” AS EVER. 


Retail Department! 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 
87, 80 and 91 NORTH STREET, 
Having opened a 
RETAIL DEPARRMENT 
for the sale of their manufactures, invite an examina- 
tion of their stock of STOVES. RANGES, FURNACES, 
&c., comprising among them the celebrated 
‘Peerless’ Cook Stove; ‘‘Hearth and Home" 
Cook Stove; “Clear Grit” Cook Stove 5 
**Vesper” Cook Stove ; ‘“‘Good News "” 
Portable Range; **Peerless" Brick 
Set Range; ‘ Peerless” Pare 
lor ;‘* Peerless’? Base Burner; 
**Social” Parlor; ‘*Peer- 
less’? Furnace. 
The latter, the PEERLESS FURNACE, is. without 
question, the best furnace ever offered. Our certifi- 
cates will show this. Send fora printed copy. 





Being manufacturers, we are able to offer an assort- 
ment which fur quality and price cannot Le equalled in 
th: market, 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


JUST PUBLISH 
THE 


CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD, 


A Simple Account of Man in Early 
Times. 


“This genial little volume is a child's book as 
to shortness, cheapness, and simplicity of style. 
though the author reasonably hopes that older 
people will use it 1s a source of information not pop- 
ularly accessible elsewhere as to the life of primitive 
man and its relation to ourown.”—E. B. Tyler, F.R.S.. 
in Nature. 

“I was delighted to have it read to my children.” 
—Prof. Max Muller. 
Cloth. 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


A Rovelty for Libraries. 
Tn this volume may be kept a list of the titles, 
authors. size and publishers of each book in the 
library. with the shelf or place, and also a list of 
books loaned. an advantage to library owners 
which will alone fully compensate for the cost 
and slight trouble of using the Catalogue. 
Cloth. Marbled Edges. $2.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
SHEPARD & GILL, 
Publishers. 


Gilt. 75 cents. 
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Cushman & Brooks, 


Fall and Winter Hats 


Willow Feathers, 


Belts and Clasps. 


-|-NEW BRIDAL SILVER. 
WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA is the only 
prompt, efficient and safe master of such symptoms as 


ant MoTH Sewen ¢ 
EN ROUTE For 


a Specialty. 


septe0 
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Per Steamers 


PATTERNS. 


Fowle, 


sept20 





SPECIAL NOTI 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


We have now in store the largest stock of FINE 
FOREIGN WOOLENS we have ever ex hibited, in 
cluding the BEST goods imported in 


NOW 


NEW CARPETS. 


157 TRE 





ARP, 
ery My 
le 


HARRIS, CHIPMAN & CO, 
HEADQUARTERS 


—FOR— 


CARPETS. 


OUR FALL STOCK COMPLETE. 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL buyers 
will find a full assortment at UNUSU- 
ALLY LOW PRIOES. 


OIL CLOTHS and WINDOW SHADES 


Harris, Chipman & Co. 
COR. COURT AND HANOVER STS, 


Entrance to Wholesale Rooms, 5 Hanover street. 


4t 


CE. 


Overcoatings, Suitings & Cussimeres 


and have tixed our prices for the season for clothing 
to be made to measure. 
Our customers are reminded that by leaving their 
orders early in the season they can receive more 
careful attention than is possible after the cold weath- 
er commences, at which time we receive so many or- 
ders in this department that it is often difficult for us 
to execute them all as soon as required, even with 
our large force of custom hands. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BETWEEN COURT STREET AND CORNHILL. 
It 


READ Y. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
FALL AND WINTER 
CLOTHING. 


A Fine Display of New Fabrics in our 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


Geo. W. Carnes & Co., 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


It 


‘‘Siberia,’’ *‘Olympus,” and 


“‘Heela,” Fresh Additions to our Heavy 


Stock of 


FALL CARPETS. 


Comprising some GREAT NOVELTIES in the NEW 
VIENNA COLORINGS and 


EXHIBITION 


Torrey & Co.. 


MONT STREET. 
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GENTS WANTE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 


13t* 





Second 


AUCTION SALES. 


By N. A. THOMPSON & CO., 
Office Nos. 10 and 11 Old State House. 


Its Suecess Established ! 


SPRINGVALE, DEDHAM JUNCTION 


Auction Sale 


-OF— 


BUILDING LOTS 


—AT THE— 


JUNCTION DEPOT, SPRINGVALE, IN 
DEDHA 


Twenty Choice Lots 


—TO BE— 


Sold at Auction, 
On Tuesday, September 30, 1873, 


AT 4 O'CLOCK, P. M. 


These lots are situated in Dedham, at the Spring- 
vale Depot, at the end of the aouble track of the 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD, and at its 


junction with the 


Dedham Centre. 


propose to unite, 


Branch to Dedham Centre. where | 
it connects with the Boston & PROVIDENCE RAIL- 
ROAD, Which runs sixteen trains a day each way to 


It is at this junction Depot that the 
g 


WeEsT DEDHAM R. R. and the East WALPOLE R. R. 
and Sprin 
train fucthties over the I 


= has already ample 
ARTFORD & ERIE, and 


Boston & PROVIDENCE RAILROADS, With choice of 


depots in Boston. 


sachusetts, noted 


For the man who 


8000 to 


one year, at 7 
$25 on each 
of sale. 


and return, 
Street, A. B 
Auctioneers, 
septzu 2t 














and Chestnut trees, especially on Elin 
streets, Which Lound this property. 


COMMON 
LAND SALE! 


wants a place of his own in a good | 


TERMS 
Half Cash in 20 days, balance on Mortgage, 


Dedham is one of the most beantiful towns in Mas- 


for its famous growth of Oak, Elm 
and East 





A 


THIS IS 


neighborhood in the country. 


Believe this not because this advertisement says 380, but | 
take time and free tickets and yo out before the day 
of sale and see for yourselres. 


Your best way to go at present is by the New York 
& New England Railroad. taking cars at depot foot of | 
Summer street (the most convenrent depot in Boston), | 
and leave Boston by the 3.30 P.M. Express, or ut 12.15 
or 4.15 P.M.. returning at 6.22 P.M. 

If you live on the line of the Boston & Providence 
Railroad, take the train which leaves Boston tor Ded- 
ham at 3.15 P.M.. connecting at Dedham Centre with | 
the Hartford & Erie, for Springvale. | 


SIZE OF LOTS. 


20,000 Square Feet. 


OF SALE: 


per cent. 
lot to be paid in cash at time 





For farther i formation. Plans and Free Tickets out 


to 8S. W. HATHEWAY., 30 Court 


apply 
. WENTWORTH. Springvale, or to the 


N. A. THOMPSON & CO., 
10 and 11 Old State House, Boston. 





jk, D. BOISE & SON, 





| CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO, 
| 


| 
| 


FALL OPENINC 


—OF— 


DRESS GOODS, 
Shawls and Cloaks. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


269 Washington St. 


1,3,5 and 7 Winter Street. 
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THIN WOOLEN OVERCOATS, 


Best Foreign Materials, 

















AT RETAIL 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington St. 


BY THE MANUFACTURERs, 





REMOVAL. 


F, B, WENTWORTH & CO. 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


| 
| 
| 
No. 5 TREMONT ROW. 


Next door to Copeland’s, directly opposite the head | 
of ILanover street. 


CARPETINGS of all grades at fair prices. 


WENTWORTH'S ALL-WOOL 
DOLLAR CARPETS | 


ARE VERY CHEAP. 


septls 


| 


TABLE FISH. 
en 


Extra Quality, Shore Cured, 


TABLE CODFISH, | 


—inN~= 
251b., 50lb. and 1001b. Boxes. 
For first-class family trade, and ready for use. 


CHOICE NEW MACKEREL, 


in sinall packages. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


5 COMMERCE STREET. 


3m 





Also, 
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CHURCHILL, 
WATSON 


& CO. 
MELROSE ABBEY 


BLACK ALPACAS, 
MOZAMBIQUES, 
BRILLIANTINES, 
GROS DE ZURICH, 
MOHAIRS, 
CASHMERES, |, 





Our long experience with this make of goods war- 
} rants us in saying that they have never yet been | « 
equalled. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


EASTERN RAILROAD. 


oe 


NORTH CONWAY. 





| 
BOSTON 


—TO— 


NORTH CONWAY 
AND RETURN, 


Only $5, 


And correspondingly low prices from 
stations on line of Eastern R. R. 


Don’t fail to visit the Monntains 
in the month of September. 


For tickets and information call at 
134 Washington Street, Boston. 


J. PRESCOTT, GEO. RUSSELL, 
Superintendent, Gen. Ticket Agt. 
GEO. F. FIELD, Gen. Pass. Agt. sep20 








PROGRESSION ! 
| 


| Unparalleled Success of Excursions 
| 
| VIA 


“EASTERN AND MAINE CENTRAL RAIL- 


septe tr 
2 | : 
CARPETS. | ROAD LINE! 

d | sek 


STILL ANOTHER! 


BOSTON TO ST. JOHN & RETURN 
Only $12. 


STATE FAIR IN BANGOR, ME., 


Sept, 16, 17, 18, 19. 


—— 


REGATTA IN ST. JOHN, 
September 17. 
Tickets Good to go until Sept. 25, 


Return until Oct. 15. 


FOR TICKETS AND INFORMATION CALL 
AT 


134 Washington St., 


—OR AT— 


EASTERN RAILROAD STATION, 


Causeway Street, Boston. 


CHARLES F. HATCH, Gen’! Manager. 


J. PRESCOTT, Superintendent. 
GEO. F. FIELD, Gen, Pass. Agent. 
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Combining the Features of all the Success- 


ful Music Conservatories of Europe 
and America. 
Among its standard Advantages are the 
Small Class System, limiting the number of pupils 


in each class to four. The Uniformity of System of 
Instruction in every department; Low and Popular 


Terms aud first-class Artists for instructors in ali de- 


partments. 


New Specialties— Evening Classes for pupils engaged 
nday time, and Military Band School for evening in- 


strumental study. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 15, 16and 17. For new cir- 
‘ulars and full particulars, address or apply in person 


at any time to 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA, Director, 


septs 3t 339 Washington street. 





CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


‘269 Washington St. 





1,3,5 and 7 WINTER STREET. 
tr 


| 
| 
| 
septuls 
| 
| 


VERY SAFE 
—AND— 
VERY PROFITABLE. 
At the present rate of gold, DIVIDENDS, SUR- 
PLUS FUNDS and HIGH-PRICED SECURITIES 
may be converted into a 


| TEN PER OENT. NEW ENGLAND IN- 
VESTMENT 


By the purchase of the FIRST MORTGAGE SINK- 
ING FUND GOLD BONDs of the 

LAMOILLE VALLEY, ST. JOHNSBURY 
AND ESSEX CO. RAILROALS, 

W117 MILES LONG. from LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
TO THE CONNECTICUT RIVER, and forming the 
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CHOATE’S ODONTO 


Whitens your Teeth. 


CHOATE'’S ODONTO 


Perfumes the Breath. 


CHOATE'S ODONTO 
CHOATE'S ODONTO 


Hardens the Gums. 


Cures Sore Mouth. 


CHOATE'S ODONTO 


Sold by all Druggists, 


CHOATE'S ODONTO 


Sold by Choate, Drug- 
gist, under Revere House. 


H. A. CHOATE, 


WASHINGTON, Cor. WINTER 8ST. 
4 





Vermont Division of the Portland and Og- 
densburgh R. R. Trunk Line. 

The very large sales of the past few months leave 
but a limited amount to be offered, and the rapid 
pushing of the road to completion insures an EARLY 
|} AND A LARGE ADVANCE on their market value. 
| E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., st. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
| FAIRBANKS & CO..311 Broadway. New York; 
| FAIRBANK», BROWN & Co... 2 Milk street, Boston; 

Financial Agents. ! 
For sale by Bankers and Brokers generally. | 
4t . 
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JUST PUBLISHED. |} 
| EARLY DAYS OF MOZART. 


The subject of this notice was one of God’s marvels 
{in the world of song. Great men are born at wide 
j intervals; we admire and wonder. So far as thi- 
child’s history is Concerned, Mozart Was as much a 
| LEADER in the music of the 4s was Moses. 
| when he brougtit the Israelites through the Red Sea: 
| both were of God. This story of his early life has 

few parallels in history. 
} nounced, and invites perusal. 
Price, 31.00. 


| HENRY HOYT, |: 
9 CORNHILL. 


| sepls 


aye, 
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It is given in the work an- | ¢ 


| NOW READY, 
| FALL STYLES. 
| 


L. D, BOISE & SON 


| Are now ready to show their new stock of I 
FOREIGN FALL AND WINTER 
| ’ . 1 ‘ 
‘Cloths, Coatings, Cassimeres and 
> ead . 
Vestings, 
Including all the NOVELTIES. Being practical) 
Tailors, of long experience, we can fit and please all 


who employ us. Also on exhibition New and Stylish 
Clothing. ‘ 





TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS, 
No. 30 Washington Street. 
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AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 
FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 


Bank Vaults, Vault Doors, Patent Fire- 
proof Shutters, 











C Er: 


WEDNESDAY, 


C pes ae 2 OF 


street, and to all other pa 


v'clock P. 
uf granting the prayer of th 


6th in the School B 


Instruction will al-o be given to thon 
School, pursuing 


be open for ap 


___ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OF BO 3S -f- 0-8: 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 
TEACHERS WANTLw.— Phere will be an exami- 
mation for the purpose of filling vacancies in the 
ace of teacher, below the grade or head-master, in 
he English High Schvol, at the City Hall, on 
Oct. Sth, commencing at 10 o'clock ; 


at Which time and place applicauts are invited to be 


present. BARNARD CAPEN, 
secretary of the School Committee. 
sept20 3t 


BO SAF 62k: 
METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. 
Iv BOARD OF ALDERMEN, / 


z sept. 15, 1e73.  § 
On petition of the METROPOLITAN RAILROAD 


COMPANY tor leave tu lay down an additional track 


nh WASHINGTON STREEt from Temple place to Essex 


street: It is Ordered that due notice be Given to said 


-orporauion, and to the abutiors on said Washington 
rules interested, that this 
MONDAY, the sizth day of October, at 5 
M , take into consideration the expediency 
€ said petition, when apy 
y appear and be heard. 


30a: d will on 


JersOns interested ma 











Atte-t: Ss. F. MCCLEz r, City C 
pee CCLEARY, City — 
} ed yee 3 Ow EE OA. 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS. 
The Free Evening High School will commence Oct. 
suilding on Mason street. Instruc- 
jon will be given in common and commercial Arith- 
netic, Bookkeeping, Elementary and advanced Enug- 
ish Grammar and Composition. English Literature 
Algebra, Geometry, Short-hand Writing, Penmansnip, 
aud in the French, German and Latin languages. 
scholars of the 
other studies, who may wish it, in 
zeometrical, Mechanical and Architectural Drawin 
Phe School is tree to those uf both sexes who have 
ittained the age = fourteen years. The rvoms will 

e open ipplicants to enter thei 

WEDNESDAY, THURSDA Y. FRIDA Y and SATU. 
DAY EVENINGS, Oct. Ist, 2d, 3d and ith, from 7 toy 
»'clock. st sept20 











Woh E80. FF  R- 0:8 86: ® 
SIX PER CENT. CURRENCY LOAN. 


_.. TREASURER’S OFFICE. Cit 

The City Treasurer is duly pendant wo focoe 
Per Cent. Currency Bonds cf the City of Boston 
payable in twenty orthirty years, with coupons or 
registered, in Bonds of not less than one thousand 
doliars, interest payable semi-annually. 

FREDERIC U.T ; 
July 30, 1873. City’ Piescunen 
aug? tt 









































































































THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEM 






































. Edward E. Hale on the “Reli- 
ais gious Worship of Europe. 


igo 
A LIBERAL MINISTER’S OBSERVATION. 


At the South Congregational Church, Sun- 
day forenoon, Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
preached his first sermon since his return from 
Europe, from the words of the Jewish scribe 
to Jesus, as given in Mark, xii., 32, 33: *‘For 
there is one God; and there is none other but 
He; and to love Him with all the heart, and 
with all the understanding, and with all the soul, 
and with all the strength, and to love his neigh- 
bor as himself, is more than all whole burnt 
offerings and sacrifices.” The preacher said, 
according to the Globe report: *‘] think I have 
seen the best and the grandest demonstrations 
during my tour of the furms of worship, in the 
Roman and the Old Catholic churches, in the 
Greek and in several of the Protestant sects of 
Europe, and I will give a brief narrative of a 
few of them in illustration of my subject, the 
various methods in the worship of God.” 

The first service described was that of the 
Old Catholics at Munich, this church having 
broken away during the past three years from 
the control of the Papacy and established a 
ritual and form of religion essentially new. It 
was a beautiful day in early summer when the 
pastor and his party moved out frum the city of 
Munich to the little Church of St. Nicholas in 
the suburbs. It was as if you were to go out, 
say to Grove Hall, to a small church which ap- 
peared as though set aside and left for whoever 
might choose to occupy it, surrounded by ex- 
tensive grounds and shrubbery, and breathing 
an air of quiet and retirement. On entering, a 
little late, service having already begun, the 
scene to the eye was that of an ordinary Catho- 
lic vesper service. There was the crowded and 
standing congregation, the kneeling priest, ar- 
rayed in the richly-embroidered white satin or 
silken vestments we are accustomed to see upon 
the clergy of that faith, the surpliced acolytes ; 
but there the likeness ended. The priest was 
reading the prayers indeed, but inaudibly, and 
each person in the audience was reading from 
his or her own prayer-book the service. One 
rich, sonorous Voice was singing in the German 
tongue a familiar hymn of invocation. After 
this, mass was celebrated, in form almost identi- 
cal with that of the Romish Church; but the 
Latin service was read inaudibly by the priest, 
and each of the worshippers read from his own 
book; there was no pretext that the priest was 
reading anything for them to hear. Then the 
elevation of the host by the celebrant followed. 
as in Reman churches; then all joined in the 
Lord's prayer in German; excepting an occa- 
sional Latin phrase all was in the vernacular; 
a hymn in the same tongue was sung by all, and 
the service was at anend. Prior to this service 
a sermon had been preached, but at this there 
was no sermon. This was the service of a peo- 
ple desperately in earnest, a silent protest 
against Kume. By joining in this service the 
people excommunicated themselves and put 
themselves outside all the privileges of the 
“Church.” The history of this movement is 
very simple. For 300 years the Jesuits have 
been moving for a closer centralization of pow- 
er in the church; as if a secret order found- 
ed inthe tine of Washington had moved for a 
centralization of the governmental power, and 
had at last secured the passage of a vote that 
there should be no appeal from the decision of 
the President. The last Ecumenieal Council 
decided that in ecclesiastical matters there 
should be no appeal from the decision of the 
Pope, who was decreed infallibie. But many 
priests and laymen protested, and the result was 
the formation of this ‘Old Catholic” commun- 
jon. 

in contrast to this severe simplicity of wor- 
ship, the speaker described the scene in Vienna 
at the Féte Dieu, which is designed to inculcate 
and celebrate the dogma of the real presence of 
Christ in the host. For this celebration Cor- 
pus Christi day is set aside, certain streets are 
set off for the procession, and all business is 
suspended. At the cross streets seats are 
erected for spectators, and every window com- 
manding a view is engaged. At 7 A. M. the 
Emperor and court, the dignitaries of the em- 
pire and the church, assemble at the early ser- 
vice. Then a procession is formed, the chil- 
dren of the orphan asylums first, then other so- 
cieties, ending with old and decrepid men; 
then comes the Emperor and his brilliant reti- 
nue, the magnates of the church and the priests, 
then the flower of the army, of 800,000 men in 
uniforms whose gorgeousness dazzles an Ameri- 
can. Four halts are made on the line of march, 
at each of which religious services are per- 
formed, the clergy only taking part and the 
people being merely spectators. A sad com- 
mentary to me on this service was the fact that 
of all the persons whom I asked in relation to 
it not one understood its significance or knew 
that it embodied the doctrine of the “real pres- 
ence.” This I found out long after from books. 
But ail were careful to impress upon me that 
this ceremony is but a relic of the past, to de- 
claim against the expense and extravagance it 
entails, and to give me to understand that this 
is not a characteristic of the Vienna of to-day 
and of the future. : 

Less than a month after (said Mr. Hale) I 
witnessed a far different service in Zurich, 
Switzerland, a city which reminds me of Wor- 
cester, which I have heard called the model city | 
of the world, being, like Worcester, of about 
50,000 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in manu- 
factures—wide-awake, enterprising and prosper- 
ous. If I were to recommend to any young 
mana means of studying the progress in science 
of the Old World I would reter him to the 
Polytechnic Institute of Zurich, with its wonder- 
fully perfect endowment of books and apparatus 
and talent. In this city I attended the Protest- 
ant church, which, in some respects, was ludi- 
crously like an old-fashioned New England 
church, having, notably, the same hard un- 
painted seats which we have supposed a Yan- 
kee invention for keeping the congregation 
awake and attentive to the service. The large 
congregation filled the seats and aisles; part 
of a German hymn was sung by all, not so well 
as we can sing, when we choose and feel like it, 
but better than we often do, and the text of the 
sermon was, ** Whosoever hath forsaken houses 
or brethren or wife or children or lands for my 
name’s sake shall receive a hundred fold, and 
shall inherit everlasting life,” being a-whollvy 
extemporanecous discourse. The preacher was 
thoroughly in earnest, and carried the congre- 
gation with him, But in Germany, where Lu- 
ther labored, and where the Church is under 
the control of the state, there is very little 
interest in any service, the churches are. thinly 
attended and the preaching dull. In Zurich 
the people flock to hear Langen, because they 
believe he has something to say. ‘ 

Another great occasion was described by the 
preacher when he was one of 2000 or 3000 peo- 
ple assembled at one of the “nave services” in 
the great nave of Westminster Abbey. This is 
a service for the mass of the people, and it was 
attended by them. It was an evening service, 
but in May the sun was still bright, and shone 


through the gorgeous stained windows of the | 
|ing city have ordained shall be the styles for 


great) English temple with a mellow luster 
upon the great concourse within. The service 
was that of the English Church, and was par- 


doubtedly did not intend to succumb to his vio- 
lence while in the decorous performance of my 
senatorial duties. When Mr. Benton saw I 
was armed he paused, and in a second or two 
allowed Gov. Dodge, the venerable Senator 
from Wisconsin, to conduct him to his chair. 
Before he had fairly reseated himself, Mr. 
Dickinson of New York asked me for my pistol, 
which I willingly handed him. Then it was 
that Mr. Benton broke out again vociferously, 
exclaiming: ‘‘Let the assassin shoot!” at the 
same.time theatrically tearing open his vest. 
I made a short explanation of my conduct to 
the Senate, after which the affair was referred 
to a special committee, whose report and the 
evidence annexed thereto occupy one large 
printed volume, in which future generations 
will find a huge and somewhat incongruous 
mass of facts of a very ludicrous and interest- 
ing character. : 

I will close this reminiscence with a some- 
what curious anecdote: A few days after the two 
Senators from California, Messrs. Gwin and 
Fremont, were admitted to the seats they had 
been quietly claiming for several months, the 
latter, Mr. Fremont, introduced several bills, 
evidently drawn by Mr. Benton, his father-in- 
law, having relation to important local concerns 
in California, and of a nature, as I thought, if 
allowed to pass, to do very great detriment to 
valuable national interests in that quarter. 
Several old and valued friends of mine in Cali- 
fornia, and among these Judge Shattuck, had 
warned me in a very serious manner against 
these very movements. Before taking any de- 
cided step in the matter I counseled with my 
old and valued friend, Dr. William M. Gwin, 
who, I knew, from more than twenty years’ 
acquaintance and familiar intercourse, would 
be sure to give me correct information. The 
doctor, in very concise and decided language, 
confirmed all that Judge Shattuck had said on 
this subject, and stated that he should himself 
be disposed to do what he could to defeat these 
schemes of Colonel Fremont but for the fact 
that he was his colleague, and he was desirous 
of cultivating harmony with him as far as he 
honorably could. I opposed each of the these 
bills, and they were defeated. On the last night 
of the senatorial session, when the general ap- 
propriation bill was on its passage, a renewed at- 
tempt was made on the part of Col. Fremont, by 
an amendment to this bill which he introduced, 
to attain the very objects, ora portion thereof, for 
the purpose of realizing which his separate bills 
had been introduced. Amid the excitement and 
confusion of the moment this amendment was 
very near passing. No one had presented as 
yet any opposition to it, when I got up and ex- 
plained its true character, and urged Senators 
to aid me in defeating it. The amendment was 
voted down, and presently afterward the generai 
appropriation bill passed; after which a motion 
was made to go into executive session, which 
was carried. Just as I was putting my papers 
back into my drawer Col. Fremont approached 
and said, in a very quiet manner, that he wished 
to speak with me outside the Senate. I knew 
very well what this meant, for before this time 
I had never been even introduced to this gentle- 
man, as in truth I never have yet been. I re- 
plied to him that I would join him immediately, 
which I did. Whenwe got together outside the 
central door of the hall, he turned to me and 
said, ‘‘Col. Benton is not at all pleased with 
your conduct this evening.” ‘‘Ah,” said I, ‘‘this 
is truly unfortunate, as I have been laboring as- 
siduously to conciliate this father-in-law of yours 
for several years.” Upon which, growing a lit- 
tle excited, he said: ‘I do not myself like the 
manner in which you have been intermeddling 
with my California affairs.” ‘‘I should like to 
know,” I responded, ‘‘ what California affairs 
you can possibly have to attend to here which 
I, as a Senator from the State of Mississippi, 
may not properly meddle with.” I continued 
thus, substantially: ‘‘ Col. Fremont, I beg to 
say to you that you have waked up the wrong 
passenger. While I am in the Senate I shall 
act a fearless and iudependent part, regardless 
whom it may offend, save my own constituents.” 
To this he answered: ‘You are not a gentle- 
man.” So soon as these words were uttered I 
struck him. Just as he was apparently proceed- 
ing to return the blow, Senators Clark and Man- 
gum came hastily through the folding doors of 
the Senate and prevented any further hostilities. 
In about an hour a gentleman from New Jersey, 
who was afterward Governor of that State, 
brought me a rather strangely-worded note from 
Col. Fremont, which I recognized as virtually a 
challenge to the field of honor. I wrote a reply 
immediately that I would proceed to Baltimore 
early in the morning and send an acceptance 
from that place. Before the Senate adjourned 
Messrs. Gwin, Jones and Dodge, of that body, 
waited upon me, and informed me that they 
were just from Col. Benton’s residence, where 
they had demanded that this affair should pro- 
ceed no further, and urged that I should consent 
to withdraw my note, in order that Col. Fremont 
might be able to withdraw his. To this I very 
promptly consented. I proceeded to the State 
of Mississippi next morning. In a few days 
thereafter my honored and truly chivalrous 
friend, Hon. Reverdy Johnson, transmitted me 
a copy of a very denunciatory hand-bill just 
issued by Col. Fremont, of which Col. Benton 
was himself undoubtedly the author, and urged 
me under all the circumstances existing to take 
no notice whatever thereof. I followed his ad- 
vice. Several years thereafter, when Col. Fre- 


| mont was ina manner so extraordinary put in 


nomination for the presidency, I chanced to be 
a resident of San Francisco in California. One 
morning, when seated in my professional office 
in that city, several worthy gentlemen came in. 
They were political friends of Col. Fremont, 
but very good personal friends of my own. 
They called my attention to an article recently 
printed in the Cleveland Plaindealer, in which 
their presidential candidate had been fiercely 
assailed, and in which he was accused, during 
his occupancy of a seat in the Senate, of having 
made a violent and cruel assault upon a very 
aged and decrepit brother-member of that body 
(meaning myself), and it was insisted that a 
man of such ferocious manners was wholly un- 
worthy of presidential promotion. These gentle- 
men asked me to read the article, which I did, 
and then inquired of me as to the truth of its 
statements. I was happy at having it in my 
power to say to them that their presidential can- 
didate had received great injustice at the hands 
of the Plaindealer. They then inquired of me 
whether I would make a certificate to that ef- 
| fect, to be used in the canvass, to which I as- 
sented, and formally certified that it was not 
true that Col. Fremont had ever stricken me 
in his life, and subjoined that, had he done so, I 
was quite competent to defend myself against 
any assault which he could possibly have made, 
and so ended this remarkable affair. Vive la 
bagatelle! Vive la humbug!”— Henry S. 
Foote’s Remtniscences. 





The Coming Fashions. 


FROM A PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


I venture to send you a few items of informa- 
tion concerning what the modistes of this charm- 


ladies’ dress the coming season. They are all 
as busy as bees, and huge piles of immense 





ticipated in by all the congregation, with earn- | trunks at the railway and shipping stations show 


estness. From the great pillars hung immense 
cards, upon which were printed in huge type, 


that all might read, the hymns selected. 


The 


how largely American ladies patronize Paris 
industry. : 
The Leading Colors.—First, what are the 


grandeur and beauty of this service lay not | leading colors to be? For ordinary use, olives, 
| 


monly tn the universality with which the people 


joined in the responses, but in the feeling that | Newest 
| Russie,” and ‘*Cuir de Cordove.” 


here the priest is simply one of the people, not 


bronze and brown shades predominate, but the 
colors are called ‘* Moose,” ‘*Cuir de 
The first of 


an ofticer doing their praying and worship for | these is a yellowish olive, the last two are the 


them, and in the joining with one heart and one | 


soul with so many of one’s fellow-mea in the 
worship of God. 





Foote, Benton, Fremont. 

cam 

A STARTLING SCENE IN THE SENATE CHAM- 
BER-—FREMONT'’S CHALLENGE. 


A scene occurred in the Senate between Mr. 


color of Russia and Spanish leather. Wine 
and plum colors are much used for visiting and 
dinner toilets. Almost any delicate color will 
answer for evening party dresses, but there 
seems to be a decided taste for amalgamating 
colors. You can hardly tell sometimes whether 
a silk is pink, or salmon color; blue sometimes 
coguets with green, until you hardly know 
which itis. If I may make an exception in ta- 





Benton and myself which L-should here briefly 
explain. , 
Calhoun’s remains were being transported from | 
Washington to South Carolina, but betore they | 
had left Washington, Mr. Benton rose up one | 
morning and made, as I understood them, some 
very disrespectful allusions to the illustrious 
deceased. I stepped to the chair of Mr. Butler, | 
Mr. Calhoun’s own senatorial colleague. and 
urged him to say something in response. iv 
seemed not exactly to understand the import of 
Mr. Benton's words, and therefore responded to 
him in a very confused and ineffective manner. 
I rose up to subjoin one or two observations, in 
a style, as IT am willing to acknowledge, not a 
little animated andindignant. Mr. Benton rose 
up suddenly from his chair, which was some 
distance trom mine, making at the time a pro- 
digious noise, and advaneed rapidly in the di- 
recUon of my position, which was on the outer | 
circle of seats, not far trom the central door of 
the chamber, and seemed to be aiming to get 
behind me while I was speaking, in order to | 
strike me when in this unprotected attitude. 1 
had been warned by Senator Pratt only a dav or | 
two before that he had publicly threatened to do | 
me Violence in the Senate if I ever undertook | 
to allude to him again, and I had deemed it ex: | 
pedient to put on arms for my own detense. [| 
was wearing at the moment a Colt's revolver. 
which f certainly intended to use should it be- 
come necessary. On drawing it, I took a step 
ortwo to the right, which carried me to the 
central aisle of the Senate. I then turned 
toward the central door of the chamber, intend- } 
ing certainly if Mr. Benton should pass the | 
corner Near my seat and advance a single step | 
down the aisle I was standing in, after having 
warned him of my ivtention, to fire upon him 
a once, conceiving that in shooting in the direc- 
tion of the central door I should be able to 
avoid doing injury to any one else; for I un- 


be for the lovely ‘*Z/Jndien” blue. 1 saw at 


In the summer of 1850, while Mr. | Madame Hentenaar’s a dress of this color, with 


an overskirt of white tulle, embroidered richly 
in steel-blue figures, the effect of which was 
very striking and beautiful. 

Matertals.—To pass on now to materials, the 


/newest style is pique figured, and diagonal 


corded fabrics. Vigognes are still much used, 
and a worsted article mixed with camel's-hair 
fibre, the color of Spanish leather, is very de- 
sirable. **Drap de Bege” is also quite popular 
for polonaise and tunics. Pique figured beavers 
tor young ladies’ jackets, and velvet beavers for 
more advanced styles, are best; but tor full 
dress there is nothing which takes the place of 
Velvets. 

Trimmings.—The prominent feature in trim- 
mings, this season, is jet. Fringes, ornaments, 
passementeries and embroidery are loaded with 


ut. More costly or beautiful garnitures have | 
never been produced before, and it will require | 


great endurance and strength of body to bear 
the weight of a garment fully trimmed with jet 


, oraamentation. Embroidery is still the great | 


manship some of them might be classed with 
jewelry, and a plain jacket or paletot with a rich 
set of buttons is regarded as the perfection of 
gentility. Buttons with clasps, buckles and 
slides to match, are made in agate, pearl, steel, 
gilt, jet or silver, and the elegance and grace of 
costume depends greatly upon the proper ad- 
justment of these very necessary auxiliaries 
There seems to be no limit to the expense for 
ornamenting costumes at the presenttime. One 
can see almost any day, at the fashionable re- 
sorts, costumes which cost from twelve to eigh- 
teen hundred francs, and sometimes even higher 
than this. When it is remembered that this is 
only the fitst item in the expense of a lady’s 
wardrobe, it must be cunfessed that in more 
than one sense they are very dear creatures. 
The Forms of Dress.—When one attempts 
to speak of the prevailing shapes of the season 
the trouble is where to begin. In a general 
sense there is nothing essentially new, yet 
there never was such great variety; there are, 
perhaps, more dresses made new without over- 
skirts than for a long time, but still the over- 
skirt is as desirable as ever, and it is only in 
the arrangement that novelty appears; but, as 
a rule the skirts are all made as close as possi- 
ble to the front and sides, while the gathering 
and fullness is looped as high as possible on the 
back. Flounces are worn on the back of the 
dress, reaching only to the center of the sides, 
and the overskirt is looped so that the two 
sides of the dress present entirely different 
forms. Plaitings are generally much smaller, 
and do not occupy so much of the skirt as last 
season. 
Collars and Cuffs.—Great attention is given 
to the style of the collars and cuffs of both 
dresses and garments. The close Henri IV. 
ruffe is one of the most desirable forms, while 
the Marie Stuart and Queen Elizabeth are used 
very much, especially for evening costumes. 
The rolling collar is still often seen on outside 
garments, but the newest form is the stiff stand- 
ing collar, which is shaped so as to rear out- 
ward towards the top and not closing in front. 
There seems to be a desire to increase the size 
of garments this season. Paletots reaching be- 
low the knee are very stylish. The Dolman is 
made closer to the figure, and a garment resem- 
bling a gentleman’s dress-coat appears to meet 
with success among the nobby class. Dress 
sleeves are cut quite small and tight, while 
cloaks with wide drapery sleeves are very fash- 
ionable. The Louis VI. vest is still much used 
for the fronts of young ladies’ garments. One 
thing is very sure, no one shape or style can 
claim preéminence for itself this season. The 
variety of forms enables one to select that best 
adapted to the figure or taste and still be in 
fashion. I will therefore say, in closing, that I 
have endeavored to give only a few of the lead- 
ing ideas relating to styles, so far as they have 
appeared, merely indicating to our ladies, who 
have sensibly remained at home, what they 
may expect to see in a general way this fall. It 
is not best to tell the whole etory; something 
must be left for anticipation. I feel sure they 
will not have to complain for want of novelties 
in dress, and perhaps their enjoyment of the 
season will be fully as great as that of their 
sisters who return from Paris fully advised (?) 
of all that is to appear. Nous verrons.—Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette. 


MIS€ELLANY. 


Irt-Temper.—A single person of sour, sullen 
temper—what a dreadful thing it is to have 
such an one in a house! There is not myrrh 
and aloes and chloride of lime enough in the 
world to disinfect a single home of such a nui- 
sance as that; no riches, no elegance of mien, 
no beauty of face, can ever screen such persons 
from utter vulgarity. There is one thing which 
rising persons hate the reputation of more than 
all others, and that is vulgarity; but, trust me, 
ill-temper is the vulgarest thing that the lowest 
born and illest-bred can ever bring to his home. 
It is one of the worst forms of impiety. Peev- 
ishness in a home is not only sin against the 
Holy Ghost, but sin against the Holy Ghost in 
the very temple of love.— Theodore Parker. 





Joy.—{By Alice M. Wellington. )— 
My heart was like a flower once, 

That from its jewel-tinted cup 

The generous fragrance of its joy 

To all the world sent floating up. 

But now ’tis like a humming-bird, 

That in the cup his bright wing dips, 
And with most dainty selfishness 

The flower’s choicest honey sips, 

With eager, thirsty, longing lips. 

And once my heart was like a gem 

Set in a fair betrothal ring; 

Content to light the happy darks 

That shield love’s shy self-wondering. 
But now I think my heart is like 

The lady fair who wears the ring; 
Pressed closely to her lips at night, 
With love’s mysterious wondering 
That hers should be the precious thing! 
And once my heart was like a nest 
Where singing-birds have made their home ; 
Set where the apple-boughs in bloom 
Fleck the blue air with flower-foam. 
But now it is itself a bird, 

And if it does not always sing 

The heavenly Father knows what thoughts, 
Too strangely sweet for uttering, 

Stir faintly underneath its wing! 


Secret OF Oratrory.—I owe my success in 
life to one fact. At the age of twenty-seven I 
commenced and continued for years the prac- 
tice of daily reading and speaking upon the con- 
tents of some historical or scientific book. 
These off-hand or scientific efforts were made 
sometimes in a corn-field, at others in the for- 
est, and not unfrequently in some distant barn, 
with the ox and horse forgmy auditors. It is to 
this early practice in the great art of arts that I 
am indebted for the primary and leading im- 
pulse that stimulated me forward, and shaped 
and moulded my entire subsequent destiny. 
Improve, then, young gentlemen, the superior 
advantages you now enjoy. Let no day pass 
without exercising the power of speech. ‘There 
is no power like oratory. Cwsar controlled 
men by exciting their fears, Cicero by captivat- 
ing their affections and swaying their passions. 
The influence of the one died with the author; 
that of the other continues to this day.— Henry 
Clay. 

In THE NEst.— 

Gather them close to your loving heart— 

Cradle them on your breast; 

They will soon enough leave your brooding care, 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair— 

, Little ones in the nest. 

Fret not that the children’s hearts are gay, 

That their restless feet will run; 

There may come a time in the by-and-bye 
When you'll sit in your lonely room and sigh 

For a sound of childish fun; 

When you'll long for a repetition sweet 

That sounded through each room, 

Of ‘‘Mother.” ‘‘Mother;” the dear love-calls 
That will echo long in the silent halls, 

And add to their stately gloom. 

There may come a time when you'll long to hear 

The eager, boyish tread, 

The tuneless whistle, the clear, shrill shout, 
The busy bustle in and out, 

And pattering overhead. 

When the boys and girls are all grown up 

And scattered far and wide, 

Or, gone to the undiscovered shore 





Where youth and age come nevermore, 





You will miss them from your side. 


Then gather them close to your loving heart— | 
Cradle them on your breast; | 


| They will soon enough leave your brooding care, 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair— 


Little ones in the nest. 


Around full many a beetling crag, 
So threatening and bold, 

And many a weird and shattered home, 
Reared in the years of old, 

And many a towering, lordly roof, 
That hints of garnered gold. 

At last that steed, with hurrying hoof, 
Took judge and poet o’er 

And halted with a conscious look 
At Penury’s cold door— 

Those acred lands, where city chiefs 
Have garnered up their poor, 

One thing I swear by every saint 
Who dwells above the skies, 

Believe me now, the thing is true: 
I found, to my surprise, 

That he who swung the gate was blind, 
Because he had no eyes. 

I trust that at the pearly gate 
The judge and I shall find 

The gateman there who lets them in, 
Like Paul Demeritt—blind ; 

For sight might magnify some sin, 
And make him change his mind. 


Mr. Sewarp’s ‘‘Hicuer Law” SperecH.— 
This speech produced a profound sensation in 
Congress and throughout the country. It 
aroused a strong feeling of resentment and in- 
dignation among the Southern Whigs, and men- 
aced the unity of the party. I was at that time 
assisting A. C. Bullitt in the editorial department 
ot the Republic; the organ of General Taylor's 
administration. Bullitt was a favorite of General 
Taylor, having written the famous Allison letter 
which smoothed the way for the Whigs to sup- 
port his nomination. He had discussed with me 
the speech of Mr. Seward, and, at my instance, 
had concluded to pass it over in silence, as a 
delicate thing to handle, under all the circum- 
stances of the case. The day after its delivery 
we met Senator Mangum onthe avenue. He 
was overflowing with wrath at what he denounced 
as the monstrous declarations of Mr. Seward. 
“T have just had a conversation with General 
Taylor,” said he, ‘‘and I told him, in the plain- 
est language, that if such were the doctrines of 
the administration I was its decided opponent 
henceforth, and if those were Whig doctrines I 
was a Locofoco.” A few moments afterward 
we encountered General Taylor, quite excited 
by the outbreak of the North Carolina Senator. 
He had a slight stammer when speaking under 
the influence of strong emotion. ‘‘ A-aleck,” 
said he—this was his usual mode of addressing 
Bullitt—‘‘Aleck, this is a nice mess Governor 
Seward has got us into. Mangum swears he’ll 
turn Democrat if Seward is the mouthpiece of 
my administration. The speech must be dis- 
claimed at once, authoritatively and decidedly. 
Don't be mealy-mouthed about it, but use no 
harsh language. We can’t stand for a moment 
on such principles. The constitution is not 
worth one straw if every man is to be his own 
interpreter, disregarding the exposition of the 
Supreme Court.” Under this inspiration Bullitt 
wrote an elaborate and very powerful criticism 
upon the speech, commencing in these words : 
‘When a Senator rises in his place and proclaims 
that he holds his credentials from Almighty God, 
authorizing him to reject all human enactments” 
—and this was the key-note to the whole article. 
The effect was tremendous. Mr. Seward and 
his friends were filled with consternation, while 
a feeling of exultation equal in strength per- 
vaded the minds of the Silver-Grays or Snuff- 
takers, as the conservative Whigs were termed 
by their radical brethren. But mark the sequel. 
Such was the tact and address of Mr. Seward, 
and his skill in impressing himself upon those 
by whom he was surrounded, that he soon re- 
gained his influence with General Taylor, and 
in a few short months the latter permitted the 
cabinet, cooperating with Seward, to drive Bullitt 
out of the Republic for writing the article which 
he had inspired and ordered to be written. I 
was at Niagara Falls with Bullitt in the follow- 
ing July when the news of the death of General 
Taylor reached us, and this was his exclamation : 
“I mourn for the kind-hearted old man as I 
would for a father. He never acted wrong or. 
his own motion. The filibustering knaves who 
practiced upon his credulity and good nature 
will now get their deserts, and justice will be 
done to all parties.”—‘‘ Recollections of an Old 
Stager,” in Harper’s Magazine. 


INFANCY.— 
I love to contemplate on life, 
Its joys, its hopes and sorrows, 
With its airy castles, earnest strife, 
And trouble that it borrows, 
Where some are pleased their friends to meet; 
But I love much more a baby swect. 
What anxious thoughts, corroding cares, 
Consume our days and hours ; 
We harbor many useless fears, 
And pass by many flowers ; 
Of nature’s flowers I love most to greet 
I prefer a kiss from a baby sweet. 
In vain we seek for pleasure far 
O’er mountain, dale and ocean; 
Pursuing the visionary star 
With ceaseless, endless motion. 
I homeward turn with eager feet 
To embrace and kiss my baby sweet. 
And oh! what raptures fill my soul 
With fragrance from such kisses! 
I prefer it to the flowing bowl— 
Think what a bachelor misses! 
Could he sce me return home so fleet 
To embrace and kiss my baby sweet! 
Then tell me not of other joys, 
So blissful, yet so fleeting; 
I Jove the prattle and its noise— 
How happy is each meeting, 
So plump and nice, so trim and neat, 
I embrace and kiss my baby sweet. 
And what a source of heavenly love, 
So innocent and so pure; 
The circle around the throne above 
Of such is heaven I’m sure; 
For its joys to me would be incomplete 
Were I not surrounded by babies sweet. 
J. 8. M. 


A Bupger or Fun.—The Wits and Humor- 
ists at Play. —Ought to be re-membered: A one- 
legged soldier. 

Shah-grin at Te-he-ran: When the Persian 
“King of Kings” smiles. 


An old Western gamester wants to know if 


the vote of ‘No more passes” applies to rail- 
road euchre. 

Difference between abstruse books anda loco- 
motive engineer: The books tax the brain, and 
the engineer backs the train. * 


Some women are so particular. A servant 


| girl ‘‘out west” lost her. place just for straining 


— gallons of jelly throygh an eighteen-dollar 
veil. 

A fisherman, caught with his hook and line in 
another man’s trout-brook, completely silenced 
the owner, who remonstrated, with the majestic 
answer, ‘‘Who wants to catch your trout? I’m 
only trying to drown this worm.” 

A French countess seized a philosopher at 
the supper table, and, sinking her voice to a 
whisper, said: ‘*‘While they are cutting up the 
fowis and we have got tive minutes to spare, do 
tell me the history of the world, tor I want to 
know it so much.” : 

Fair Cleopatra 

Was locked up a’ter a 
Disastrous defeat of Mare Antony. 

Twas a biting aspect to her, 

But a biting asp spake to her: 

“Of the bite I inflict there mark ain’t any.” 
— Graphtec 

Avarice iz lik a graveyard; it takes all that 


| it kan git and gives nuthing back. 


Gravity iz no more posatiff evidence ov wis- 
dom, than a paper collar iz ov a shirt. 
Ekonomy iz a savings bank, into which men 
drop pennies, and git dollars in return. 
_Error will slip thru a crack, while truth will 
git stuck in a door-way.—Josh Billings. 


vor of any one color for evening dress, it must | 





; Asserting that this long subjection to the weights Cabot and Raleigh, too, that well-read rover, 





A sailor thus described a figure in a quad- 
rille: ‘You first heave ahead and pass your 
adversary’s yard-arm, regain your berth on the 
other tack in the same order, take your station 
with- your partner in line, back and fill, and 


Fern-Pressinc.—The girls should not for- | 
get that this is the time to gather and press 
green ferns. They are so pretty and refresh- 
ing to have in the house in cold weather, so 
easily obtained, and so little trouble to prepare, | 


that it is a pity any one should be without a few | then fall on your heel, and bring up with your | 
bunches when the flower-season has passed. | partner; she then manceuvers ahead, off along- | 


There are many modes of preserving them; but | Side of you; then make sail in company with 
the one that seems most successful is to pick , H¢T until nearly astern of the other line, make 
the ferns when they are young and tender; lay 4 Stern board, cast her off to shift for herself, 
them between newspapers, or in large, flat | Sain your place the best way you can, and 
books, and place them under very heavy | !€t go your anchor.” ‘ 
Weights until the sap has entirely dried. Per- | | Columbus.—(By Arthur Hugh Clough.)— 
sons who gather them in August often leave | How in heaven’s name did Columbus get over, 
them in press till Thanksgiving or Christmas;| _ 18 4 pure wonder to me, I protest— 
Frobisher, Dampier, Drake, and the rest. 

Bad enough, all the same, 

For them that after came; 

But, in great heaven's name, 


keeps the color better than any other method. 
The safest way to secure perfect ferns is to take 
a book to the woods, and lay each one between | 
the leaves as soon as broken from the stem. | 
Even in a few minutes ferns will curl at their How he should ever think 
tips, and after an hour or two it is almost im- | That, on the other brink 
possible to lay them flat. This process is very Of this wild waste, terra firma should be 
good for bright leaves, and makes them look Is a pure wonder, I must Say, to me. 
Somehow 0 watoe ote ale ir Vena | eee Ces une pe gether, 
pone agi onde: er} eautifu en it he knew there was another side! 

’ ghted candle be set | But to suppose he should come any whither, 


behind them. This brings out their brilliant | 


requisite fur elegance and gentility of style. | tints, and gives them the appearance of having 


| Jet prudently used adds beauty to the figures. been freshly gathered.— Scrtbner's for Septem- 


Vermicelli braiding or embroidery is considered | %7- 


very stylish indeed; it generally covers the en- 
tire garment like irregular scroll work, and | 


/sometimes set flower figures are embroidered | 


with it. Some new styles of ‘‘Garntture de} 
Plume” have appeared, which are considered | 
great novelties. Welvet is still much used in 

trimming silk costumes. The sleeves and vest | 
are often wholly of velvet, while the skirtand body | 
are of silk. Asa matter of fashion, garments | 
made entirely of fur are not in style, but some | 
very elegant garments have appeared trimmed | 
with dormouse, lynx and castor furs. | 
_ Buttons, this season, deserve especial men- | 
tion. They are used in great profusion on both 

garments and costumes. In richness and work- | 





Tue Buisp Gate-Keerer.—(By David Bar- 
ker. )— 

I claim the legal right to boast, 
For sure I felt a pride 

When I, with learn’d Judge Appleton 
Close seated at my side, 

To-day around your city walls 
Was having such a ride. 

Around the famous ‘*Lovers’-leap,” 
And famous old High-Head, 

Around Mount Hope, where many a heart 
Has yielded up its dead, 

My steed, held firm by bit and rein, 
With willing footstep fled. 





He should find North and South America, 
| Was a pure madness, indeed, I must say. 


| What if wis2 men had, as far back as Ptolemy, 


None of them ever said, Come along, follow me: 


And that he did not, but did cross the sea 
Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. : 


Sailing straight on into chaos untried 
In spite of the motion, ‘ 
Across the whole ocean, 

To stick to the notion 
That, in some nook or bend 
Of a sea without end, 


Judged that the earth, like an orange, was 
round, : 


Sail to the west, and the east will be found 
Many a day before : 
Ever they'd come ashore, 

Sadder and wiser men, 
They'd have turned back again; 


ING OF 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tr 


NEW CARPETS, 


During the last 15 days we have Landed 
per Steamers ‘' Palmyra,” “ Olympus,” 
“Tarifa,” “Hecla,” and “Atlas,” 250 Bales 
of the Ohoicest Styles of British, Smyrna 
and French 


CARPETS. 


To these we have added an Extensive 
Stock of American Carpets, in Every Style 
and Quality. 

These goods have been selected with 
especial reference to the 


RETAIL TRADE 


BOSTON 


—AND THE— 


New England States. 


Many of the Patterns and Colorings are 
Exclusively Our Own, and consist of the 
Most Extensive Variety of 


NOVELTIES 


we have ever shown. 


We shall sell these goods at a small 
advance upon the cost of importation, 
and invite the early attention of the 
public to them. 


JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS CO, 


328 & 330 Washington St., 


OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


sepl3 


FURNITURE! 


During the rebuilding of our Warerooms we can 
be found at 


95 & $7 FRIEND STREET, 


where we have removed our stock of 


FURNITURE, 


And shall continue to offer INDUCEMENTS TO 
PURCHASERS of 


Black Walnut Chamber Sets, 
Drawing-Room and Parlor Sets, 
Sideboards and’ Hall Stands, 


ETC., ETC., ETC., AT 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
BEAL & HOOPER, 


95 & 97 FRIEND STREET. 


septl3 2t 


WOODEN WEDDING CELEBRATIONS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Rattan Furniture 


Are especially appropriate as gifts upon such occa 
sions, and at ull other times. 


THE LIST COMPRISES 


CHAIRS of many patterns, SOFAS, WORK-STANDS 
and TABLES, FLOWER-STANDS, FIREWOOD, 
NEWSPAPER, SLIPPER and MUSIC HOLDERS, 
TABLE-MATS, CURTAINS, TOILET and WINDOW 
SCREENS, FOOT-RESTS, CRICKET 3. 

BASKETS of every size and style, Outside and 
Inside DOOR-MATS and RUGS, and a large variety 
of other articles of House Furniture, which are use- 
ful, Ornamectal and Durable. 


Sold by all dealers in first-class Furniture. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 
36 CANAL ST., and 
129 FRIEND STREET, 


BOTTON. tf 
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NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 


THE STANDARD. Price $1.50, is a very 
superior COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC, for 
Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes. Compiled 
by L. O. EMERSON and H.R. PALMER, men of the 
highest r putation as conductors and composers. 
Sells largely. Already a great success. 


SABBATH SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE, $30 per hundred, 

is a Sabbath School Song Book of extraordinary 
merit. 40 composers contribute Hymns and Music 
alike new, original and beautiful. Specimen copies 
mailed for 30 cents. 
CHEERFUL VOICES. Price 50 cents. By 
L. O. Emerson. A SCHOOL SONG BOOK, is the 
one to introduce in Common Schools the present sea- 
son. 


All books mailed, post-paid, for retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
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CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 

For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 


&e@ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
OKDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
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The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture 
dyspepsia. 
living at a distance it is put = in bottles and securel 


ts purity is uni- 


It is strongly urged as a relief for 
For the beneiit of families and persons 
yacked. It is a@ genuine, healthful and palatable 
AGER BEER.” * sa 


H. & J, PFAFF, 











aug? Sm 38 BROAD STBEET. 


‘CARPETINGS, 
UPHOLSTERY G00DS 


—AND— 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


We have completed the 
Enlargement and Improvements in Store, 
and invite the attenticn of our friends to our IN- 
CREASED FACILITIES FOR BUSINESS. 

We shall be in daily receipt of 


The Best Designs 


Foreign and Domestic Manufacturers have to offer. 
We feel confident our assortment 


Has seldom been Equalled, and never Sur- 
passed. 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 


116 TREMONT STREET, 


NEARLY OpposiTE PARK STREET CHURCH, Boston. 
sept6 4t 





"THE NEW FRENCH SYSTEM 
MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, 


MR. WILLIAM BRITTEN and MRS. EMMA 
HARDINGE BRITTEN, graduates of the Viennese 
and Parisian School of Electricity, late associate of 
Dr. Elizabeth French, a chief operator at the Phila- 
delphia Electrical Clinics, are prepared to examine 
and treat every form of disease, chrunic or acute, on 
the highly succerstul new French system of Elec- 
tricity—the most speedy and certain method of cure 
ever discovered. 

TO PHYSICIANS ESPECIALLY. 

Examinations made by the INFALLIBLE ELEC- 
TRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS, practised only by 
the graduates of the new French School, and pro- 
nounced the greatest scientific discovery of the age. 

Lessons in Anatomy and Physiology illustrated by 
splendid models. . 

155 Brookline Street. 


Office hours from 9 A. M.to5 P.M. 4t septs 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 
CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortinent before making their selections. 


Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july5-3m FACTory AT East CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
HOTEL VENDOME. 
Commonwealth avenue, cor. Dartmouth St. 
SECOND SEASON, 


Engagements for suites of apartments commencing 
Oct. 1, 1873, can be made by early application at the 
hotel. : 

The house has been enlarged during the past sum- 
mer, has now accommodations for thirty families. 
Among its advantages may be named—a private table 
to each suite of apartments; bath-room connected 
with each suite; heated by steam throughout; hot and 
cold water; steam elevator; electric bells; speaking 
tubes; telegraph to stable for carriages; free use of 
billiard-room to guests and their friends; several of 
the suites of apartments have private street entrances 
and private dining-rooms. 

The special feature of this house is a new, covered 
terrace, 180 feet in length, built for the purpose of 
promenade during the cold winter months. This will 
be found invaluable. No other hotel in Boston has 
this advantage. The location is delightful, its ap- 
pointments elegant. The cost of apartments and 
board in this establishment will be found to be less 
than the cost of keeping house in any first-class loca l- 
ity in Boston. 3t septs. 


CARPET-BEATING | 
MACHINE, 
HARRIS & HOLMES’ PATENT, 


Oor. of Chapman and Emerald Sts., 


near Dover Street, Boston. 


The subseribers, feeling that nine years’ constant 
efforts on their part to render this method of cleaning 
carpets superior to all others, have e tire contidence 
in giving satisfaction to those to Whom we may be 
indebted for patronage. | 

We would callthe particular attention of those 
who have not tried this method of cleaning carpets. | 
to give us a trial and see if you are not well satisfied. 
The advantages this machine has over all other modes 
of cleaning carpets are: 

1. It dves not injure the fabric of the finest carpet. 
as they are beaten with flexible whips instead of 
hard, unyielding sticks. Tapestry and Brussels Car- 
pets are beaten on the backs and not at all on the 
fuce side. 

2. It thoroughly frees the carpet from dust, all parts 
of it being uniformly beaten, and effectually expels 
all vermin. 

3. It is more economical; as a carpet thatis entirely 
freed from dust and grit will wear much longer than 
one in which they are but partially removed, and by 
continual friction wear it out. 

4. The work can be done in all kinds of weather 
and at all seasons of the year. 

N. B. All orders by mail promptly attended to. 


A. H. THOMPSON & CO., Proprietors. 
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ISAAC COOK & CO’S 
STOCK ALE. 


Ry reason of our patrons calling upon us so fre- 
quently for BOTTLED ALE, and having been unable 
to supply it direct from our Store, we have deter 
mined for the future to bottle it ourselves, and re- 
spectfully solicit the patronage of those desiring 
COOK'S ALE. For its purity and quality, the follow- 
ing litter from Dr. 8. DANA HAYES, State As-ayer 
and Chemist for Massachushtts, speaks :— 

No. 20 STATE STREET, Boston. 
Messrs. ISAAC Cook & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I have analyzed and investigated sam- 
ples of Ale Wort for you, and have seen the practical 
working of MeCormick’s purifying process. 

The small proportion of decomposing matter (the 
germs of acetification and mold) which exist in wort 
as it comes from the malt and hops, and whichis not 
visible, sre removed by this process. If the wort is 
passed through this apparatus when hot, all the val- 
uable constituents are held up in clear solution, and 
are not removed by the filter, while the impurities, 
which are coagulated by boiling, are completely sep- 
arated and removed. 

Respectfully, 8. DANA HAYES, 
State Assayer and Chemist for Massachusetts. 
28th April, Is71. 

All orders for Quart and Pint Bottles, also for 
Hhds., Bbls., Half Bbls. and Kegs, (specially put up 
for the Trade and Family use.) will be promptly ites) 
tended to. ie 

age The attention of EXPRESSMEN and GRO- | 
CERS is particularly invited to this advertisement. 


ISAAC COOK & CO,, 


25 CENTRAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 
aug? tf 


Bor in, 
FURNACES. 
FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO, 


MANUFACTURE 
Eleven sizes of their celebrated Furnaces, 


and adapted to all kinds of buildings. 
They have proved by the test given them 
for several years to be the most substan- 
tial and reliable ever introduced. They 
are cordially endorsed by hundreds of 
our most prominent men. 

aa@- SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO., 


21 Bedford Street. | | 
anges ve 3m | 
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E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements | 
in French and German Photography. and are believed 





© be equal to anything produced in the city. aug24 
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We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel | 








“ WOLLASTON HEIGHTS, 


QUINCY. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 


LASTON HEIGHTS AS A HOME. 


First. Land suitable for building purpos€ 
cheaper than at any other place an equal distan 
from Boston. ; a 

Second. The quality of the dwellings now built is 
better than in any village in the Commonwealth, and 
the resirictions placed upon all will keep them 580. 

Third. The place can never be marred by cheap 
structures or objectionable population, the blot on 
many an otherwise fair spot. cr ed 

Fourth. The character ot the inhabitants is high 
in en Pon morals and social snd imtellectual quali- 
ties whichrenders any place desirable as a residence, 

Fifth. The —, beth of land and sea is un- 
surpassed in any place around Boston. 

Sizth. The domain borders on the Railroad nearly 
a mile and a half, consequently no part is very far 
away; three-fourths of the dwellings must be within 
seven minutes of the station. 

Seventh. Treins run very often and at convenient 
hours for the accommodation of the people, there 
being sixteen each way. 

Eighth. The Adams Academy. Prof. Dimock, Prin- 
cipal, has just been opened, and is designed to be one 
of the best in the country; it is about three-quarters 
of a mile from Wollaston, and is free to (he resident 
children of the town. 

Ninth. Itis only about six miles from Boston, and 
has the advantage of so many trains, both Sabbath and 
week days, that one can easily attend lectures and 
religious services in Boston, day and evening, with 
more convenience and less time than in many parts 
L of aka rg ; 

ETTERS OF CRE SSUE Tenth. re Old Colony R. R. Co. gives a FREE 

ee ED, available Pass FOR THREE YEAKS to and trom Boston, to 
in all parts of the world. tf septé | every one who buys or builds a house and becomes a 
—— resident there. 
Office of the Company, No. 3 Siate Street, 
Boston. 
GEO, F. PINKHAM, GENERAL AGENT. 
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“WE WANT 


All the GOOD FAMILIES we can get to Locate at 


CLARENDON HILLS, ARLINGTON ST,, 


~~ AND— 


HYDE PARK CENTER. 


We will either Sell or Rent them Pleasant ¢ 
on the most liberal terms we have ever offered 

All these sections of the town are caretully re 
ed, thus insuring to them, for vears to come. 


DESIRABLE NEIGHBORHOODS, 


To those who desire to Build we will 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. aug2 


BANKERS. 


RIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE. RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
tions at low prices and advance liberal 


TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 
- ae The Frequent and Increasing Trais nd 
Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, | Low Ath. on the Bo-ton & 1h eel 1 a par + ine 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE | New England railroads render these leeation= quite 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed | as accessible as the South End or the Highlands 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- | ACP. BEARES 
can. } 3 2a7 W: ‘ ; . 
| aug23-tf 387 Washington St.cover the s x> Bank. 
Be In order to protect ourselves we have adopted | : sh te ob pi wees 
as our trade-mark an eight-poiuted red star. with our uk R 
corporate seal in the center. ‘This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
aug : 3m 


tlages 


strict- 


<ell good loca: 





CLIFFORD HOUSE, gf 
Head of Plymouth Beach, Plymouth, M 


Inaugurated July 4, IS73. by the hite proprietury 
JouN Lo TUCKER. 


Will be continued under the management of the un- 


HAS ALL THE NEWS! 
dersigned, Who will maintain its character as a first- 


—THE— 
rs class summer resort. Gas and all the convemences 


of the metropolitan hotels. Immense covered pi- 
y TIMES | azzas surrounding the entire house. atlorduuc an un- 
“i ® interrupted promenade and protection in all sorts of 
Gittins weather. Ocean and inland view of unsurpassed 
FOR FIVE CENTS, 
inctudes fares by Clifford House cou 
v be obtained 
july26 2m » PLUMER, Manager. 
Wholesale Dewer and Jobberin Pure Imported and 
NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


grandeur and Joveliness. Facilities tor hunting, 
Distributed by carriers in town. Office the 
station on arrival of trains leaving Oli ¢ 
Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 
BOSTON. tf 


tt reduced rates), whieh 
hes. always at 
vlony Depot 


“FASHIONS.” 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garmenty 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Best in the World. 


boating and fishing nowhere excelled in New Eng- 
y as . Pret 5 - T 
12 SCHOOL STREET. BOSTON. atS A.M. 2.30, 3.50 and5 P.M 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG | 


land. 
jyl9 tf | Reter to Harvey D. Parker & Co., Parker House, 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 


Purehase through ticket 
: | from whom further Mastin 6 “a mets 
JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


aug9 
FAIRBANK’S SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 


az” SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PINK POND-LILIES ! 


Something New and Beautiful! 


FOR SALE BY 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 


TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. 
may3l tt 
WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
Ph YS RF ALS D 
BPRORIS.S, 
ROSEBUDS Wholesale and HKetail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh 
Morning. 
800 HYACINTHS, Showing 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 


5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (rst quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let tor Dee- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &e. 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
Open to the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 2M 
GREENHOUSES, 


Street, 


july 193m 
The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit confi- 
Warehouses: 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
& co. 


dence. 


FAIRBANKS 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
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HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


No. 19 Province Street, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


aa" A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 
tt punctuality. 


FLORAL PLACE 
679 Washington 
WM. DOOGUE, Proprictor, 





Liver 


Flowering 
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one INSURANCE. a 
NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. Pel TT ia Rola be >. 
Cash Capital $200,000. FIN E-ART STORE. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OF NEW YORK | ‘OIL PAINTINGS. 


° 
Cash Assets $2,000,000, 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 

Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasing- and Chromos, 
With retail prices aflixed, seut by mail on receipt of 


American. 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


apre6 om 
REAL ESTATE. 


$.P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


jun7tt 


” 


DIRECTORS, 
Silas Peirce. Ezra ©. Dver, Josiah G. Abbott, 
©. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, | 
John Jeffries. Jr. Sampson Reed. F. L. Richardson, | 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brew-ter. Addison L. Clarke, 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney, Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. ly aug2 


THE 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 
$456,865.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 
CASH FUND RESTORED (o present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


Are now (a5 heretofore) ready to insure 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 

Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
soon as practicable and the profits of business will 
allow. 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 
NO 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, imports 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, Hl. G. TUCKER, 
july26 tf 


“AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 

Quincey Ilall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


re and 
on the 


ISRAEL W. MUNROF, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Seeretary. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 
INO. Kf = d 
Local Agencies in every town. 
March 20, 1875. 


tf meh22 


NEW ED IGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 

ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1873, 


july5 


PARLOR BEDS. 


TEN REASONS FOR SELECTING et 


suitable for bricks and portable casings, | 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$475,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 


| 
| 
| 


payment of premium where parties have paid all cash 
Distributions Annually. 


| 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1461), to the 


extent of their value. 


The following Table will show the time that a Life | 


Policy, issued by thie Company, will continue in 


| orce after the annual cash payment of premium has | 


ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 


are given; but they will suffice to show the practica | 


| working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 
} 

} 


nents, 


Payments, 


Payr 


1 Payment. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments, 
6 Payments, 


| 


581 and 583 Washington 
Place. 


CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN'>—The three 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 
corner of Dix 
sepths 


Street. 








C HARLES 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS. VARNISHES.JAPANS, &¢ 


aug2-3m 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON & CO, 
DEALERS IN 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street. Boston 





Beary, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


MOULTON &CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTIIING, 


21 Cuauncy STREET, 


ore 
| 
| 
} 


Pohcies issued to the amount of 


$20,000, 


=lona single life. on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 


This Company is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 


| year, and has at ri-k 


$66,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details ot th® 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior Company's operations, address either the President , 


or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J.W. Wricut, Actuary. july5 


Boston. 
J. MOULTON, K.P ao" 


A.W. Bearp,  C. ¢ 
H.C E. F. MILLer 


aug2 1. C. BLUE, 


| Presets=>: HARDING & LOOMIS, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


511 WasHINGTON STREET. 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING. F. H. Witntams, 
Sitas W. LooMls, JOHN HAMILTON. 


may3 6m 


AYHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
W MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
| MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
| 34 CHauncy STREET, Boston. 


| 
C. V. WHITTES, A. 5. YOUNG, 
H. 8. BURDETT, Cc. C. Goss. 





sept-6m 


Politic: 
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peace and 
the part of 
for a brief 
literature of 
language, r 
rived, like ¢ 
intimacy, toq 
recurring a 
tinue to gro 
people andt 
an opportun 
leisure to p 
interesting 

The state 
has been ma 
the present 1 
in respect t 
whether scie 
letters. Ou 
Prescott, Lot 
gomery, have 
made us acq! 
in history al 
used and tran 
sixteenth cent 
deavor short! 
Spanish learn 

The history 
outline, with 
which was tl 
which perhap 
ces of the P 
Phenician a 
account for th 
guage obsery: 
When 
the Latin was 
stock, and Sy 
best writer o 


ticles. 


with Seneca t 
Cornelius Balt 
period. Unde 
romanzo, or r 
tinguishing the 
Moors, and wi 
to develop itse 
the most of Sx 
one, and muel 
poetry, was s 
generally spok 
quainted with 
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pronunciation 

dialect became 

element in con 
Moors; and it v 
people, and th 

crowns of Cast 
jan became the 
idiom of the le: 
the mountains 

like that of the 
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tones, which no 
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Portuguese. 


every discourse 

rhyme is the m 
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dignified and the 
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as in other cout 
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riors tried their 
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hence become nx 
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Italian by a peculi 
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added to this spir 
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its fondness for < 
fection of the intri 
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pace; its 


models for the re 
so abounds with 
some of them of : 
recollect secing on 
mencement of the 
capture by the Ch 
fortress, called the 
and which so affe 
doleful foreboding 
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translated some o 
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poets excelled was 
the Greek distinc! 
was divided into th 
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tions of the lives o 
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high degree of exce 
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Spanish drama. ‘T 
deed, endeavored to 
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